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AFGHANISTAN: THE COUNTRY AND ITS 
RESOURCES 


IN an article inthe Vélkischer Beobachter of Dec. 6, 1939, which aroused 
yreat interest at the time, Russia received German encouragement to 
take the opportunity offered by the European War of attacking 
Turkey and make her way over the Anatolian plateau into Iraq to 
the Mosul oilfields, and even farther. The writer ends on an almost 
lyrical note: “‘Men like Napoleon I and Field-Marshal von der Goltz 
have again and again been attracted by the example of the conquests 
of Alexander the Great, Baber, and Nadir Shah. With modern means 
of communication there is no insuperable difficulty.’’ In fact, Russia 
was to seek her way by the ancient land rofites to India. Reactions to 
this pronouncement were such that a formal denial of any official 
origin for the article was made. 

The situation to-day, when Great Britain is doing her utmost to 
supply the Russian armies in their struggle against Hitler’s heavily 
armed forces, is the best comment on this effort to renew the enmity 
and suspicion of the last half of the nineteenth century between 
Russia and Great Britain in Central Asia. Between 1863 and 1870 
Russia occupied in turn Tashkent, Kokand, Samarkand, Bokhara, and 
Khiva, and aroused fears that she would advance farther through 
Afghanistan to the frontiers of India. In the end an amicable solution 
was reached, and the two Powers agreed to leave the country as a 
buffer State between them. Russia undertook to respect the boundary 
partly formed by the Amu Daria, the Oxus of the ancients, and between » 
1893 and 1895 a British-Russian Commission delimited successfully 
the remainder of the northern boundary of Afghanistan. Suspicion 
continued to the extent that neither side were prepared to see a railway 
built across the country, which both would to-day be glad to have in 
being. In 1907, in the general settlement of differences between the 
two great Asiatic Powers, both declared their disinterestedness in 
\fghanistan, and guaranteed the integrity of the country. There has 
been plenty of trouble on the Afghan-Indian frontier since that time, 
but the Russo-British agreement has held good. 

Afghanistan is to-day as important as ever as a buffer State screening 
the North-West Frontier of India from any attack by way of Persia 
or by way of Central Asia. The country is extremely mountainous. 
It is traversed from east to west by the Hindu Kush and its continua- 
tions, in a series of parallel chains, throwing out offshoots to the 
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south-west and the north-west, and practically continuous in the 
north-west with the mountains of Khorasan in neighbouring Iran, 
The Hindu Kush are continuous on the east with the Pamirs and the 
great mountain masses of Central Asia to the north of India. 

Roads have been constructed in recent years to replace the tracks 
across the mountains in Afghanistan, but communications are stil] 
extremely difficult because the rivers cut deep, narrow gorges between 
the mountains and the road must traverse high passes and often has 
on one side a precipitous drop to the stream below. The three main 
river systems descend to plains in the north, the west, and the south. 
west. The northern plain, drained by the Amu Daria and its feeders, 
is continuous with the steppe of Russian’ Turkistan, and its inhabitants 
are Uzbeks and Turki-speaking people; the river itself forms the 
northern frontier with Russia until it turns north-west towards the 
Sea of Aral. The Hari Rud cuts a long deep gorge between parallel 
ranges of mountains before it emerges into the plain of Herat; at the 
Iranian frontier it turns north, and forms the international boundary, 
flowing northward, until, under the name of Tejend, it loses itself in 
the Russian steppe. The Helmand, coming down from the mountains 
of the centre and receiving many feeders, traverses the Registan desert 
in the south-west, and loses itself in the salt depression of Seistan on 
the Iranian frontier. The basin of the Helmand, contiguous with 
Iran, is largely Persian in character, and the people mostly speak 
Persian, which is in fact the literary language throughout the country. 
In the north the people areethe same as those over the Soviet frontier, 
and the ordinary language is Turki. The rest of the country is mainl\ 
inhabited by Pushtu-speakigg peoples. There is no clear division either 
in the nature of the country or in the inhabitants on either side of the 
Indian North-West Frontier. There is in fact a regular seasonal move- 
ment between the two countries; the tribes on both sides are Pathan; 
they speak Pushtu and have the same customs and way of life. There 
is a movement to recognize Pushtu as the national language of 
Afghanistan and to develop it so that it may gradually replace Persian 
as the literary language. 

These physical circumstances and ethnic differences have made 
centralized government very difficult. The country between the 
capital, Kabul, and Afghan Turkistan is all but impassable. Kabul 
itself stands 6,400 feet above sea-level, and the three roads across the 
mountains to Afghan Turkistan and mountainous Badakshan follow 
the river beds and traverse passes at from 10,000 to 14,000 feet above 
sea-level. Communication with Kandahar (3,490 feet), following the 
course of the streams of the Helmand system, is easier, and there are 
no serious topographical difficulties between Kandahar and Herat. 

On her eastern frontiers Afghanistan is practically impregnable; her 
northern frontier offers no natural obstacles, unless for the eastern hall 
of it, the Amu Daria is so considered. In the west there are various 
roads across the mountains of Khorasan, and the rest of the frontier 
with Iran is more or less an artificial one. Communications with India 
from Kabul are by the well-known Khaibar, Khurram, and Tochi passes, 
but trade now passes largely from the Quetta railway system to the 
frontier at Chaman, and thence by easy road to Kandahar. The 
principal military outposts of Afghanistan are Faizabad, in Badakh- 
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shan, which faces the Russian military outposts in the Pamirs; Tach- 
tapul, near Mazar-i-Sherif, the capital of Afghan Turkistan; Herat, 
defending the first stage of the road to India from Central Asia; Dakka, 
near the Khaibar Pass; and outposts near Chaman. 

Afghanistan remains one of the few countries of the world where - 
Islamic custom and tradition is little touched by eastern influences, 
and when King Amanulla tried to follow the westernizing policy of 
Mustafa Kemal and Riza Khan he provoked revolt, and had to flee the 
country. Nevertheless, his successor, King Nadir Shah, continued 
the measures of modernization began by Amanulla, though he avoided 
violent offence of Muslim prejudice. There are lorry services along the 
main roads; telegraph, telephones, and wireless services were instituted; 
various higher institutions of learning were established, and the army 
was remodelled partly under foreign instructors. , 

One of the reasons why Afghanistan has remained a closed country, 
with much of her medieval system intact, is that she has no natural 
communications with the sea, as her river systems are part of the 
inland drainage system of Central Asia, and have no outlets other 
than the salty depressions of.the region. Nevertheless, the railway 
systems of Russia and India come up to her frontiers. An offshoot 
of the Trans-Caspian railway from Merv comes down to the frontier 
at Kushka, and another line from Bokhara to the frontier at Termez. 
The railway from Peshawar reaches the mouth of the Khaibar Pass, 
and the Baluchistan system includes the line from Quetta to the 
Iranian frontier running parallel to the Afghan frontier at no great 
distance, with a branch line to the Afghan frontier at Chaman. Chaman 
is only about 80 miles from Kandahar, with an easy descent, and 
from that point the road to Herat, another 350 miles, presents no 
difficulties except the bridging of the rivers of the Helmand system. 
Herat is only 60 miles across country to Kushka, the terminus of the 
Russian system, though the way by road is longer, because the direct 
route must cross the Paropamisus mountains. These mountains can be 
by-passed by following the course of the Hari Rud to Zulfikar, where 
the Russian, Iranian, and Afghan frontiers meet, and then turning 
east to Kushka. 

A railway across Afghanistan from Chaman to Kandahar, Herat, 
Zulfikar and Kushka (apart from its strategic value at the present time) 
would facilitate the development of potential Afghan wealth, as it 
could be fed by roads leading from the other main centres of the 
country. 

The resources of Afghanistan are not inconsiderable. It is true that 
a great part of the country has rigorous winters. In Kabul the snow 
lies for two or three months, and at Ghazni it has been known to lie 
after the spring equinox. Everywhere heat is intense in summer. The 
eastern reaches of the Hari Rud are frozen hard in winter. On the 
other hand, Jelalabad has practically an Indian climate, and Herat 
and Kandahar, and the west generally, are not subject to the same 
extremes of temperature as the highlands. Except for limited areas 
in southern districts, to which the Indian monsoon penetrates, most of 
the precipitation is in winter, with some spring rains which are more 
valuable ‘to agriculture. The steppe, covered with luxurious growth 
in spring, maintains considerable herds, notably the caracul sheep, 
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whose lambs provide the valuable skins which form an important part 
of Afghan exports; horses (cavalry mounts are exported to India); 
camels; and the fat tailed sheep, which provide local requirements in 
mutton, and in fat (from the tail), which takes the place of butter in 
other lands. In the fertile areas of the plain there are usually two crops 
in the year—wheat, barley, and lentils in the spring harvest, and rice, 
millet, maize, roots, etc., in the autumn, In the fertile valleys in the 
high mountains (the lower slopes are barren and rocky) there is only 
one harvest. Fruits, melons, and grapes are abundant, and form an 
important element in diet. The staple food is wheat. Lucerne provides 
a fodder crop. The Afghans are skilled farmers, and in skill in irrigation 
methods they are second only to the Chinese. 

With the exception of salt, exported in large quantities to India, 
the mineral wealth of the country is undeveloped. Some iron is mined, 
and there are said to be abundant supplies in the Hindu Kush. There 
is some gold taken from the streams in the Paghman district, and 
silver was once worked extensively in a valley of the Hindu Kush. 
Some lead, antimony, sulphur, and sal ammoniac are worked. Oil 
exists, but, though negotiations with oil cOmpanies have taken place, 
no oil has so far been tapped. Coal deposits exist, but there is no 
mining on any large scale. 

The principal trade is with India in the south, and with Russia in 
the north, though Japanese agents have made great headway with 
their textiles and other goods. Exports to India via Peshawar and 
Quetta are carpets, caracul skins, dried fruits, salt, and precious 
stones; wool and carpets go mainly to Russia. Afghanistan imports 
sugar, tea, petrol, textiles, etc., from Russia, and a variety of goods, 
including textiles, from India. Japanese imports come through India. 

The modern history of Afghanistan is conditioned by her situation 
between two Great Powers, Russia on the north and the British Power 
in India on the south. From 1879 onwards the Amir of Afghanistan 
had been in receipt of a British subsidy for the defence of his territory, 
and, in return, agreed to enter into no foreign relations except with the 
Government of India. The collapse of Russia in 1917 removed any 
fear of attack from the north, and it was therefore easier for the Amir 
Amanulla, after the Third Afghan War, in 1919, to secure terms which 
ended the subsidy and at the same time placed diplomatic relations 
with Great Britain on a normal footing. A treaty of ‘‘neighbourly 
relations” was signed at Kabul on Nov. 22, 1921; Afghanistan became a 
really independent State, and in due course she was admitted a Member 
State of the League of Nations. The various causes of trouble with the 
Government of India, mostly arising out of support given by Afghan 
Pathans to their brothers over the frontier (for example, to the Fakir 
of Ipi, who stirred up trouble in Waziristan in 1936-38), have not 
since that time led to any formal breach of relations. 

During the last War Germany tried to gain influence in Afghanistan, 
presumably in the hope of stirring up trouble on the Indian frontier, 
when a Turco-German mission under W. O. von Hentig, the well-kndwn 
Middle Eastern expert, visited Kabul, but the Amir Habibulla 
continued to fulfil loyally his obligations to Great Britain. After 
Afghanistan attained full independence the principal Powers estab- 
lished Legations at Kabul; and, as various schemes for Afghan 
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development matured, Germans secured many important positions in 
finance and industry, especially after the conclusion of a German. 
Afghan Treaty in 1926, but it was only after Hitler came to power in 
1933 that a campaign of espionage and of anti-British propaganda was 
ofganized. Cheap wireless sets were provided, to catch the Berlin and 
Bari propaganda sent out in Pushtu. The Germans had also established 
a regular air passenger’service between Berlin, Baghdad, Tehran, and 
Kabul. Kabul became in recent years a nest of intrigue in the Middle 
East only second to Tehran. It was reported in the American Press 
(see New York Times of July 29, 1941) that the Germans were preparing 
a coup d’état to dethrone the King, Mohammed Zahir Shah, who 
continued the policy of his father, Nadir Shah, and has observed 
strictly the neutrality proclaimed at the outbreak of*war. Whether 
this suggestion is true or not, it appears that this summer a German 
delegation headed by Dr. Funk‘and including the famous Middle 
East German expert and agent, Dr. Grobba, was rumoured to be 
about to visit Kabul. -In July the British Minister called the attention 
of the Afghan Government to the danger presented by the influx of 
German “technicians” and“‘specialists’’. The group was much smaller 
than that in Iran, and was no doubt subsidiary to it. On Oct. 19 it 
was announced that German and Italian nationals were to leave the 
country, to ensure the official policy of neutrality. They were to have 
a British safe-conduct through India, where some 200 arrived at the 
beginning of November, and were shipped off on Nov. 8. 
M. B, 


THE GERMAN NEW ORDER REAPPEARS 


THE conference of delegates from the Occupied Countries now being 
held in Berlin follows on a revival of propaganda about the German 
“New Order’, which, one might have thought, was ill prepared for by 
the recent executions of hostages and by other repressive measures 
in many parts of Europe. It is now over a year since the first propa- 
ganda campaign of this kind was at its height: the nature of the 
proposals made then and the evidence available, up to February, 1941, 
of German economic methods and intentions, were examined in the 
Bulletin.» It is worth looking at a few of the more recent statements 
and some of the later evidence to see how far the conclusions there 
reached are confirmed or modified. 

At the opening of the Kénigsberg Fair in October (one of numerous 
similar exhibitions recently held all over Europe) Dr. Funk, the Reich 
Minister of Economics, made a speech which is perhaps the most 
important German official statement on economic policy since the same 
speaker’s pronouncements of July, 1940. The main points remain 
unchanged: the object is to make Europe economically self-sufficient 
in order to rob blockade of all chances of success, and to ensure that 
trade in foodstuffs and raw materials should as far as possible be 
carried out within Europe, but international trade outside Europe 
could be resumed once the “dominating influence of the plutocratic 
Western Powers in international trade’’ was broken. It is a little 

! Vide the issues of Dec. 14 and 31, 1940, and Jan. 25, 1941. 
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hard to see what is meant by breaking the ‘dominating position in 
international trade of the Western Powers” as distinct from making 
blockade ineffective: the Germans are the only nation which has so 
far systematically used its economic importance to squeeze favourable 
terms of trade out of its suppliers, and perhaps Dr. Funk sees that, if 
the Western Powers were to compete against Germany by her own 
methods of bilateralism, she would stand little chance of continuing 
or extending her pre-war success outside Europe. 

The most important passage in Dr. Funk’s speech, however, was 
that which concerned Russia. It has long been clear that the German 
policy is opposed to the existence of any major centre of heavy industry 
in Europe outside the Reich: and this purpose has been furthered by 
the inglusion within the Reich Customs frontiers of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Luxembourg, Polish Upper Silesia, Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria. 
[he question naturally arises: What about the Ukraine, which is the 
only part of Europe possessing facilities for heavy industry comparable 
with those of the Rhine Basin or Silesia, and which is far distant from 
any possible frontiers of a compact, mainly industrial Reich? 
Dr. Funk’s answer is simple: though the resources of Occupied Russia 
would exert an attraction upon German industry, he said, the transfer 
of industry to these sources would not be allowed. The old Eastern 
provinces of Germany were the districts which should benefit. This 
appears to mean that the ores of Krivoi Rog should be brought to the 
Silesian coal—a haul of 750 miles by rail, there being no inland water 
route, even for most of the distance, which will take heavy barges, 
or even which will take light barges during most of the year. It is to 
be noted that the Krivoi Rog ore is situated less than 200 miles from 
the Donetz coalfield, and a shorter distance from most of the great 
industrial cities of the Ukraine. The German object of keeping the 
great mass of European heavy industry within the Reich would thus 
involve a high cost in efficiency. 

For the present, of course, the Germans are making what use they 
can of Ukrainian industry. A partly State-owned company, the Berg 
und Hiittenwerk GmbH., has been formed to take over all Russian 
coal, iron, and steel enterprises and to lease them to German operating 
firms. ~ 

The nature of the German plan for Europe outside the Reich has 
been made clearer, also, by statements and actions relating to the 
South-Eastern countries. The German-Rumanian Agreement of 1939 
is upheld as the perfect form of relation between the Reich and another 
European country. That agreement provided for the development of 
Rumania as a purely primary producer, German-Rumanian companies 
being set up to encourage the growing of mainly industrial crops, such 
as oil-seeds and soya beans, for export to the Reich. Much the same 
path of development (with tobacco as one of the chief products to be 
encouraged) seems to be envisaged for Bulgaria, which, according to 
German statements last May, is to be made into a “‘first-class exporting 
country”. A direct appeal is being made in these and some other 
countries, to the peasants by the offer of long-term contracts, for their 
produce. It is, nevertheless, true that the developments contemplated 
are hardly in the best interests of the peasants or of the countries 
concerned at large. How, with an already acute and increasing problem 
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of agricultural over-population, are they to benefit by turning to crops 
and methods which replace labour to some extent with German 
machinery? These countries have in the last decade been developing 
industries which provide the beginning of a solution to their over. 
population problem, yet even the Yugoslav textile industry—an 
industry for which the country is, on the whole, well fitted by virtue 
of the cheapness of its labour and the proximity of the market—is 
condemned as an artificial growth by the Germans. Heavy industry 
in these countries does, indeed, work at a severe disadvantage, and may 
not be capable of any considerable development without heavy pro- 
tection which is against their general interests, but to prevent all 
development of factory industry there is to condemn them to pro- 
gressive impoverishment, unless their populations cease to, grow, or 
unless outlets are found for an enormous emigration. The resources 
of South-Eastern Europe do not, it is true, fit them for highly pro- 
ductive industry, but their agriculture is frequently as ‘‘inefficient” 
(in the sense of producing as little per head of the excessive populations 
engaged in it) in relation to that of the overseas exporting countries, 
or to (say) the Danish, as is their industry in relation to that of 
Germany. 

In the industry which does exist outside the borders of the Reich 
the Germans continue to secure a controlling int sest. Such industry, 
too, is being more and more mobilized, especially in the more advanced 
sections of the metal trades, to work for Germany by the encouragement 
of sub-contracting from German firms. This gives rise to a growth of 
the occupied countries’ clearing-balances with Germany, since they 
supply more and more to her, and receive, at most, more raw materials, 
which are of much-less value than the finished products they export. 
Sweden, which at the end of 1940 was still in debt to Germany, has 
“now become her creditor: the Danish clearing balance, while its rate 
of growth has slackened off from the high level of later 1940, when 
livestock were being slaughtered at a great rate for export, has grown 
by about 140 million Kr. in the first half of 1941: Slovakia’@clearing 
balance has risen by 600 million Kr. since the war began. The number 
of foreign workers in Germany, moreover, has grown by more than a 
million since the beginning of the year—a powerful factor in the raising 
of Germany’s debts to them, which she is at present in no position to 
pay. 

In short, the German exploitation of the occupied and dominated 
countries of Europe goes on just as before, and her intentions with 
regard to their development are no more in their permanent interest 
than could be conjectured a year ago. The renewed propaganda for a 
permanent ‘‘New Order’’, therefore, is founded upon no more solid 
ground in its economic part than in its political part, which the 
populations of all the occupied countries have so firmly rejected. 

: A. J. B. 
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STATEMENTS ON COLONIAL POLICY 


SOME important statements on colonial policy during and after the 
war have been made recently. The British statements are concerned 
mainly with the welfare of the 60 million people who live under the 
British flag in colonies, protectorates, and mandated territories. But 
they have international connotations because of the close connections 
existing with Allied colonial Governments. 

The first of these pronouncements to be noted is the statement 
included in the Report of the Acting Director of the International 
Labour Office submitted to the Conference in New York last month. 
It insists (p. 66) on the increasing importance attached by colonial 
Governments to questions of planned economic development, the 
better utilization of labour power, the raising of nutritional standards, 
and improved regulation of relations between employers and employed. 
One of the results of the war was an increase of industrial development 
of great variety forced on such territories as Netherlands India, 
Malaya, Ceylon, Palestine, and to a lesser extent British territories 
in Africa and the West Indies. The war has brought hardship and 
difficulty to the colonies, as to other countries, but this particular 
development is of great importance. It includes not only an extension 
of the first processing industries, but of secondary manufacturing 
industries of great importance, e.g., shipbuilding, munitions industries, 
aluminium and many others in Netherlands India; in Ceylon a large 
hydro-electric scheme, plywood, tanning and leather industries; in 
Palestine factory industries of many kinds; in East Africa fuel and 
flax industry; in West Africa soap, candles, chocolates, as well as the 
milling of oilseeds; in Jamaica cement, matches, and milk products; 
and so on. This means that under pressure of lack of shipping and 
markets for raw food products the colonies are lessening to some extent 
their dependence on the export of agricultural products, and are 
developing a local market. The development of American bases in 
certain colonies was providing increased employment. 

Moreover, the closing of normal trade channels had led to increasing 
co-operation between the British Government and the Belgian Congo 
and Free French colonies, which profit by the marketing schemes set 
up for the benefit of British African colonies whose export markets 
had been partially cut off by war, while the close relations between 
Malaya and Netherlands India had been strengthened. 

The war had not brought stagnation in social measures in the 
colonies, but seemed to have quickened the pace, especially in the 
adoption of laws and regulations on la®our. 

In Great Britain statements have been made in the debate on the 
Address by Lord Moyne, Colonial Secretary, on Nov. 12, and by 
Mr. George Hall, Under-Secretary of State, on Nov. 20. The first 
reviewed the very great contributions made by the 60 million people 
of the Colonial Empire to the war in man-power for the forces, for all 
kinds of technical services, and in money. Indeed, in the matter of 
money some poor colonies tended to be over-generous. On their part, 


‘The British White Paper on colonial development and welfare (Cmd. 6175 
of 1940) pointed out that few colonies had mineral wealth or manufacturing 
industries. The majority were wholly or mainly dependent on agricultural 
exports, subject to fluctuating prices providing no reliable basis for steady 
development. 
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the British Government were determined to implement the Colonia] 
Development and Welfare Act 1940; which had been in abeyance, and 
large numbers of schemes had been accepted and more were under 
consideration. They were being dealt with by a special committee 
under the chairmanship of Lord Dufferin. British policy must be to 
press on with the improvement of the educational, cultural, and other 
facilities to enable colonial peoples to employ their talents and abilities 
in the interests of their own communities and of the Empire. Two 
Africans had already joined the staff of the Colonial Office, and this 
was only a beginning. 

Mr. Hall spoke of the way in which the loss of pre-war markets 
was being made good by changes in production and by the purchase of 
colonial produce, as in the case of West African cocoa. A Labouw 
Advisory Committee, on which the Trades Union Congress and 
Employers’ Organizations were represented, had been set up. 

These statements on British policy should be read in conjunction 
with earlier pronouncements. Among the documents to be studied 
are. the Recommendations of the West India Royal Commission 
(Cmd. 6174 of 1940), the White Paper on Colonial Development and 
Welfare (Cmd. 6175 of 1940) issued in advance of the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act, and speeches by Lord Lloyd, on co-operation 
with Allied Colonies and economic assistance to British colonies, 
Dec. 17, 1940; by Lord Moyne, announcing the re-opening of the 
development policy which had been in abeyance owing to wai 
exigencies, June 7, 1941; and further statements by Lord Moyne on 
June 7 and July 9, 1941. 

A survey of labour conditions in the colonies covering the last four 
years was issued on Oct. 28 by the Colonial Office and was sent to the 
International Labour Conference. It stated that there are now about 
167 Trade Unions registered in the British Empire with membership 
ranging from 10,000 to small bodies of not more than 100. Experienced 
trade unionists from Great Britain had been sent as Labour Officers 
to certain colonies in order to supervise and encourage the develop- 
ments of organized bodies of labour. Since the War began some 175 
laws and regulations have been issued on labour questions. Legislation 
covers the employment of women, minimum wages fixing machinery, 
conciliation and arbitration, workmen’s compensation, and _ the 
prevention of industrial accidents. 

The gist of the policy outlined in the White Paper, the application 
of which began last summer, is the necessity of providing, for those 
colonies whose local resources are inadequate, the means for developing 
their economy in a way which will enable them to provide for their 
people at least a minimum standard of living. The Act supersedes the 
old Colonial Development Fund with its many restrictions, and 
provides sums up to £5 million annually for planned economic develop- 
ment over a period of ten years, with the addition of an annual sum 
of £500,000 for research. These sums are not large, but they provide 
some recognition of the claims of the poorer colonies to economic 
assistance. For some colonies, e.g., Malta and Cyprus, cut off from 
their export markets by the war, considerable immediate relief was 
essential outside the four corners of the Act. Outlining the situation 
as it was in July, 1941, Lord Moyne said (July 10) that to some colonies 
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e.g., Malaya and Northern Rhodesia, the war had brought prosperity; 
some Others, e.g., Malta and Cyprus, were cut off from their markets 
by their geographical position, and in Malta large assistance had been 
necessary. Emergency grants had had to be made in many quarters. 
Shortage of shipping and other services had made it necessary to urge 
the colonies to limit non-essential imports, to limit consumption, and 
to encourage savings. On the other hand the obligation to raise the 
standard of living wherever it did not rise above the minimum was 
acknowledged, and the colonies were urged to frame plans for the 
future to that end, and to put them forward with the assurance that 
such plans, if they did not involve imported materials and personnel, 
would be financed if approved. Under the new Act some 24 schemes 
had already been accepted, and 34 others were under consideration. 

[he changed economic conditions, the various commodity control 
and quota systems, and the organization of export marketing would 
complicate post-war adjustments. The organization of export 
marketing which had already been achieved with the colonies of our 
Allies would have to be continued in some form. ‘‘Whether on a world- 
wide or on a regional or a continental system, it would surely be 
necessary to have some co-ordinating authority.’”’ In addition to the 
main economic problem, others, scientific, administrative, and social, 
must be considered, and a small official committee had been set up 
under Lord Hailey to consider these matters. 

it may be noted"that the I.L.O. has adopted a series of COnventions 
dealing with the employment of indigenous labour covering forced 
labour, recruiting, written contracts of employment, and penal sanc- 
tions which have been adopted over large sections of the colonial 
empire, and may form the nucleus of a general colonial charter. 

M. B. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


ON Oct. 29 the Swedish Foreign Minister, Herr Giinther, again defined 
Sweden’s position in the present conflict. He admitted that special 
complications in the maintenance of neutrality had risen since the 
U.S.S.R. was brought into the war, but he declared that his country 
would refuse to be drawn into the war, however and wherever it might 
develop. Any attempt to force Sweden into a deviation from neutrality 
would be met by resistance, ‘‘and, if required, by armed resistance’. 
Nevertheless Sweden could not escape the effects of the struggle. 
Her political road must not lead to isolation, but to preservation of 
the bonds between the northern peoples, and of resumed connections 
with Europe. The Swedish people honestly thought they were ful- 
filling their duties*as a Northern and European nation by preserving 
their strength for the post-war period. He added: ‘‘We cannot under 
any circumstances envisage a future for the North unless the whole 
of it regains its liberty. To every Northern people freedom is a matter 
of life and death, which cannot be compensated by anything else.’’ 
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He went on to insist on the special warmth of Swedish friendship ae 
Finland. In many quarters in both countries there was a wish for a 
still more active contribution of help from Sweden for the Finnish 
people ‘‘who now see before them the possibility of a more stable peace 
and increased security for their country’. The Finnish people had 
approved the Swedish attitude in the last Russo-Finnish war, and he 
hoped they would extend the same understanding to Sweden’s present 
difficulties. 

There has been considerable development in policy since the present 
Coalition Government was formed on Dec. 13, 1939, to face the difficult 
crisis of the Finnish War. Some account was given in the Bulletin of Jan. 
13, 1940, of Swedish policy in regard to that conflict, and of the general 
principles of Swedish foreign policy. Since that date German pressure on 
Sweden has greatly increased, with Norway in German occupation, 
with Finland largely dominated by Germany, and with the Baltic as a 
main theatre of war, and consequent dislocation of shipping and of 
trade with Great Britain, normally one of her best customers. 

Sweden has insignificant coal supplies of her own (about 400,000 
tons), and now that she cannot obtain British supplies she depends on 
Germany and German-occupied Poland. Oil supplies from Russia have 
been small. Her dependence on fuel (other than wood and electricity 
derived from water-power), gives Germany a strong leverage. 

The situation took a serious turn for the worse with the invasion 
of the U.S.S.R. by Germany. Trade relations with Russia ceased, 
and the possible outlet to the Atlantic which had hitherto existed 
through Petsamo became unusable. In the earlier Russo-Finnish war 
Swedish sympathies had been entirely with Finland. Some 10,000 
Swedish volunteers fought in Finland, and much material aid was sent: 
so much indeed that the defensive position at home was dangerously 
weakened. After Finland’s defeat Sweden lielped Finland to the utmost 
out of her own diminishing resources by the supply of food, clothing, 
frame houses for the homeless, the reception in Finland of thousands of 
Finnish children, and in many other ways. In present circumstances, 
and with one of the worst harvests in living memory, she cannot give 
similar aid. 

Relations with the Soviet Union, though correct, have never been 
cordial, and, though much is made in the German press of the legalized 
existence of a Communist Party in Sweden it is very small, and there is 
only one Communist representative in the Upper House of the legisla- 
ture, and three in the Lower. On the other hand, relations with 
Germany were in earlier days very cordial and cultural relations very 
close. The advent of National-Socialism changed this state of affairs, 
and the oppressive character of the German occupation of Norway 
further alienated all but extreme Fascist and pro-German elements. 
The Swedes have profound respect for law, and they have an excellent 
trade union organization, which works so well that no one questiens the 
value of collective bargaining, and the right of the labour unions to 
settle their grievances with employers’ organization has not been ques- 
tioned for many years. 

Nevertheless, in the Finno-Russian struggle renewed this year, 
sympathy remained strongly with Finland. 

In June, 1941, Sweden agreed, in response to a joint request by Germany 
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and Finland, to give permission for one German division to pass through 
from Norway to Finland, though she refused more extensive requests. 
In explaining this deviation from neutrality, the official spokesman 
declared that it was not a case of taking sides inthe ““German-British 
war’; it was one of supporting Finland on one particular question. He 
added that the Germans had given assurances that the troops were for 
the protection of Finland only. Swedish volunteers went to fight in 
Finland, though not in large numbers. Among other considerations, 
the Government thought that Swedish manpower should be kept for 
possible emergenciés of home defence. 

Unanimity on Finland’s course of action was not perhaps so complete 
as the Government maintained. To take only one example, Géteborgs 
Handelstidning criticized Finland’s attitude. The interests of Scandina- 
vian countries lay in a British victory, and Finland, said the paper, had 
made her fate dependent on the victory of Germany, the oppressor of 
the Danes and the Norwegians; “‘in other words Finland had broken 
away from the Scandinavian community’”’. 

But whatever differences in Swedish opinion appear in respect of 
Communism, and as regards Finland’s policy, there is no doubt of the 
unanimity of the people on the necessity of preparing for self-defence. 
In June, 1941, the country was reported to have 250,000 men under 
arms, and this force could be doubled by the calling up of reserves. 
Stocks of petsol in the country, said to be sufficient for a prolonged 
campaign, have been appropriated by the Government for the defence 
forces. Sweden possesses in the Bofors works one of the great munitions 
works in the world, but the defence industries have been decentralized 
for greater safety. Coast defences have been strengthened, and a canal 
driven through the Falsterborg peninsula cutting out the dangerous 
passage through the southern tip of Sweden. Many new fast defence 
vessels have been built suitable for warfare on the difficult Swedish 
coast-line, though unfortunately they lost 3 destroyers on Sept. 17 
by an unexplained accident. The greatest difficulty in supply is of 


aircraft, but good types are now being built at two plants. 
M. B. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE, WEST EUROPEAN WATERS, AND THE ATLANTIC 

During the period under consideration the Admiralty reported the 
sinking (on Noy. 8) by submarine of the Spanish steamer Castillo 
Oropesa off Melilla within Spanish territorial waters (no British 
submarine within 100 miles at thg time); the destruction of a Dornier 
(Nov. 10) by H.M.S. Quantock in the North Sea; the destruction 
(Nov. 12) by A.A. fire of a Dornier attacking two trawlers; the loss 
(announced Nov, 13) of the trawler Francolin by bombing; the loss 
(announced Nov. 20) of the minelayer Latona; and the sinking by 
naval patrols on night of Nov. 19 of 1 E-boat, 2 probably sunk, and 
others damaged. 
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The German Admiralty claimed on Nov. 18 5 sinkings by U-boats 
in the N. Atlantic and“the N. Arctic. 

Operations by British aircraft over the Channel and the coasts of 
enemy occupied territory were reported by the Air Ministry on every 
day except on Nov. 13, 19, and 21. Among the successes recorded were 
the sinking of a small enemy supply ship off the Dutch coast, and 
direct hits amidships on a large merchant ship off Norway (Nov. 11); 
the destruction of 14 enemy aircraft on various dates; direct hits 
(Nov. 17) by an aircraft of the Netherlands Naval Air Arm on a large 
supply ship off $.W. Norway; 1 ship destroyed off French coast and 
hits on a patrol vessel off Dutch coast (Nov. 18); one E-boat sunk and 
another damaged off Holland (Nov. 20); a large supply ship hit by a 
Hudson of the Netherlands Air Force (Nov. 23); and attacks on shipping 
off Holland (this time by Stirling bombers) on Nov. 24. 

The day sweeps were mainly over Northern France, where many 
military objectives were successfully attacked. From these operations 
16 fighters were missing, 7 of them in one day, Nov. 23, in attacks on 
targets in northern France. One aircraft of Coastal Command was 
missing from patrol on Nov. 23. 

The only night raid on Germany reported was on Nov. 15-16, when 
Emden and other ports in N.W. Germany were bombed, as well as 
Boulogne docks. Four aircraft were missing. German naval bases at 
Brest and Lorient and docks at Dunkirk were attacked by Bomber 
Command on the night of Nov. 23-24. 

German raids on Great Britain were reported on every night except 
Nov. 10-11, 14-15, 16-17, 21-22, and 22-23. There were raids by 
isolated aircraft during the day on a north-east coast town-on Nov. 12, 
and on N.E. Scotland on Nov. 22, and on a Scottish island and on the 
East Anglian coast on Nov. 24. In the night raids generally small 
damage and few or no casualties were reported, but on the night of 
Nov. 24 bombs on a Thames Estuary town caused a number of 
casualties and some damage. 

The Germans, however, claimed that they hit 3 cargo ships on 
Nov. 11, that they damaged Falmouth on Nov. 13-14, sank a freighter 
off Scotland on Nov. 15, hit blast furnaces near Middlesbrough, and 
sank 2 cargo ships on Nov. 16, and hit 3 ships off Lowestoft on the 
night of Nov. 17-18. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Bad weather and other circumstances led to some slowing down 0! 
the German offensive in Russia in the week ending Monday, Nov. 10, 
though fighting on all fronts was daily reported. Renewed and violent 
activity on the Moscow and southern fronts took place in the latter 
part of the period under review. In the following notes operations in 
the north and around Leningrad, at the approaches to Moscow, and 
in the Crimea and Donetz area are outlined-separately. 

Northern and Leningrad Fronts.. Sallies by the Leningrad garrison 
gave good results; Russians reported (Nov. 13) that a Stormovik unit 
in Leningrad had in one day destroyed much war material and disposed 
of 150 German officers, and that guerrillas operating in the area 
between Nov. 1 and 6 had captured much material, destroyed com 
munications, and blown up bridges. On Nov. 14 fierce fighting was 
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rej eported in the area of Tikhvin, the town on the Leningrad-Vologda 
re aa ay, which the Germans claimed to have captured on Nov. 9, and 
where they were trying to effect deeper penetration. On Nov. 16 
Moscow wireless declared that the German drive in the area was 
being held, but pressure continued and the railway to Vologda had 
been cut after heavy losses. Nevertheless, Swedish reports on Nov. 18 
said that Tikhvin was still disputed territory. The Russians continued 
to report suecesses in the Valdai Hills, and nearer Leningrad. Successes 
in the Baltic against enemy transport (4 sunk between Nov. 10 and 12), 
and a U-boat destroyed off the Finnish coast, contributed to the 
defence of Leningrad. 

Although the enemy claimed (Nov. 11) a success in Northern Karelia, 
no substantial advance appears to have been made; the Russian Tass 
Agency reported (Nov. 14) that on the Murmansk front the Germans 
had been thrown back over the river ““L”’. Moscow wireless reported 
(Nov. 15) defeat of German attempt to land on Murmansk coast 
from Rybachi Peninsula, when 20 boats were sunk and war material 
captured. Renewed bombing of Russian positions between Kanda- 
laksha and the front east of Salla, 50 miles west of the Murmansk 
railway, was reported on Nov. 19. German success in this area appears . 
to rest largely on continued Finnish co-operation. 

Moscow Front. Fighting at key towns on the roads to Moscow 
continued, at Volokolamsk, where there was a short lull after 4 days’ 
fierce fighting before Nov. 11; at Mozhaisk, where the Russians counter- 
attacked; near Maloyaroslavets, where a German attack was thrown 
back; at Serpukhov, where German attempts to cross the river Oka 
failed; at Tula, where there was fierce fighting in the outskirts of the © 
city, which continued for many days; and at Kalinin, where a German 
offensive begun on Nov. 12 was checked. But on the whole the Germans 
were on the defensive in these places, and neutral observers in Berlin 
were reported (Nov. 13) as suggesting that German large-scale opera- 
tions on the Moscow sector were ceasing and that.the Germans were 
seeking to consolidate their positions. These expectations were not 
entertained by the Russians, and they proved to be unfounded, for 
before Nov. 19 a new and violent attempt by the Germans in the 
Kalinin, Volokolamsk, and Tula sectors indicated the renewal of the 
German offensive on a very heavy scale. The attacks met with fierce 
resistance. The Russian supplementary report of Nov. 20 speaks of 
enemy reserves brought up to the Kalinin sector and of destruction 
wrought by guerrilla detachments on the movement of these reserves. 
Tass Agency stated (Nov. 21) that Germans were attacking in Voloko- 
lamsk sector with 8 divisions, 4 of which were tank divisions, but the 
Russians were staunchly checking the enemy’s violent onslaught. 
On Nov. 19 Germans attacked flank units holding the Mozhaisk road 
and drove a wedge into the Russian lines. Swedish reports stated the 
attack was especially violent in direction of Riga-Rzhev-Moscow 
railway. Russian statements of Nov. 21, 22 and 23 continued to 
emphasize the violence of the attacks on the Moscow front, and the 
Germans claimed fresh ground. 

Moscow press and radio did not minimize the gravity of the threat 
to the capital. A special correspondent of Pravda (Nov. 24) said the 
situation had become more serious, that Hitler had thrown into the 
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offensive on the Moscow front over 40 divisions of various arms, 
including over one-half of his tank divisions, as against 17 divisions in 
the October offensive. Large German tank forces had approached 
Klin (50 miles from Moscow on the road and railway to Kalinin). 
Enemy infantry supporting the tanks had been cut up by Russian 
cavalry. Cavalry units were also acting in the Volokolamsk direction, 
but the Germans had made some progress. Attacks on the Mozhaisk 
road had been beaten back. Heavy fighting took place in the Naro- 
fominsk area (40 miles south-west of Moscow), to the south and south- 
east of Tula, and in the Kalinin sector. 

The official view in Kuibyshev on Nov. 24 was, nevertheless, that 
Germany was not likely to be able to stand the present rate of losses, and 
that they would not be able to divert forces elsewhere, because of the 
constant strengthening of the Russian units and the stubborn defence 
maintained. Neutral reports from Sweden (Nov. 23) said that the 
German offensive, with its unexpected weight and violence, had forced 
the Russians to give ground at both wings (at Volokolamsk and Tula), 
but they were defending their positions unyieldingly, and were counter- 
attacking with local successes. On Nov. 24 heavy snowfalls were 
reported in the Moscow area. 

The Southern Front. On this front the Germans made substantial 
progress. On Nov. 11 Jzvestia reported a succession of enemy drives 
in the Donetz basin with no great results, but with heavy losses in 
tanks, trucks, etc. Between Taganrog and Rostov there had been a 
lull for over a week, but with intensive reconnoitring in last few days. 
The Germans claimed continuing advance in Crimea and around 
Sevastopol, and the bombing of Kerch. On Nov. 12 Germans reported 
that they and Rumanians had reached coast south of Kerch, while 
Pravda announced fierce fighting, but stated that attempts to turn the 
Russian line had failed. The Germans claimed much damage by the 
Luftwaffe to warships and freighters, and on Nov. 14 stated that 
Kerch was under artillery fire, coastal batteries at Sevastopol put out 
of action by bombs, troops fleeing from Kerch bombed, and 2 transports 
sunk. Swedish reports (Nov. 15) said the attempt to outflank defenders 
of Kerch had failed, and that at Sevastopol marines and naval aircraft 
were counter-attacking. Germans claimed that Kerch was captured on 
Nov. 16, that prisoners were over 100,000, and also claimed heavy 
losses by air attacks on troops crossing the Straits. Frontier reports 
said Sevastopol was being ceaselessly attacked by 3 armoured and 
9 infantry divisions, with 2 cavalry brigades, and the German High 
Command claimed heavy losses on warships and merchantmen 
evacuating troops from Crimea. 

On Nov. 20 the Russian supplementary report stated that Kerch 
had been evacuated for strategic reasons; all troops, equipment, and 
stores had been withdrawn in good.order. During the battle Germans 
had lost 20,000 troops, 130 tanks, ovef 200 guns, 1,100 lorries, and 
40 aircraft. 

The Russians daily reported great enemy pressure in the Rostov 
area, and on Nov. 22 strong blows on the enemy to relieve the situation. 
On Nov. 23 extensive Russian air activity over the southern front 
causing much destruction of men and material was reported. But 
Red Star stated that Rostov defences had been penetrated, and street 
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fighting was in progress. After heavy fighting Russian units were 
pressed back by German tanks. In 2 days’ fighting Germans ha 
lost thousands of dead and wounded and much war material.’ af 

In the Donetz basin Germans were driven back 22 miles after 
9 days’ fighting, and on Nov. 23 a further report said Germans had 
been pushed back 37 miles after the defeat of German 49th Alpine 
Corps, S.S. Viking Division, and 16th Tank Division in 3 days’ fighting. 
(his successful counter-offensive west of Rostov, costing the enemy 
7,000 men, and the strong Russian forces operating in the region of 
\oroshilovgrad, held up large German forces. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The Navy was active in the Mediterranean, especially in preventing 
the passage of supplies from Italy to Libya. The action of Nov. 9 
reported in the last Bulletin turned out to be more successful than 
at first reported. Full details announced on Nov. 12 showed that 3 
Italian destroyers were sunk and 2 seriously damaged on Nov. 9 
(Sunday), and that in the night action which ended with the complete 
destruction of the Italian convoy 2 destroyers were sunk and one 
damaged. Interception of the remainder of the naval escort by H.M. 
submarines resulted in torpedo hits on 2 destroyers, one of which was 
seen to sink. This means the certain destruction of 6 destroyers. 

On Nov. 15 the Admiralty announced loss of H.M.S. Ark Royal 
east of Gibraltar by U-boat action. The Ark Royal was being towed 
into port. Later it was learned that the ship’s complement of about 
|,600 officers and men were all taken off, there being only 1 casualty. 
The Germans claimed hits on the Malaya and other units. 

The Admiralty announced on Nov. 20 sinking by the corvette 
Marigold of a U-boat, almost certainly concerned with the loss of 
Ark Royal, and capture of 34 of crew. Italian tanker Tampico tor- 
pedoed and left low in water, German supply ship torpedoed and 
almost certainly sunk, and schooner, probably carrying petrol, set on 
fire by gun-fire. On Nov. 23 the Admiralty reported torpedoing of 
one enemy cruiser, one destroyer, and 2 supply ships. 

Enemy shipping was also attacked by the R.A.F., including one cargo 
ship left burning on Nov. 17 in Central Mediterranean; and on night of 
Nov. 21, in attack on enemy convoy, one cruiser hit by torpedo, a large 
cargo ship probably hit, and others straddled by bombs; in Argostoli 
harbour on Nov. 22 one warship left listing heavily, and patrol ships, 
etc., machine-gunned. 

The bases from which enemy convoys start were also systematically 
attacked from the air by night, and much damage caused. The main 
targets were Augusta submarine base (Nov. 9-10, Nov. 11-12), Messina 
(Nov. 9-10, No¥V. 18-19), Naples (Nov. 9-10, Nov. 11-12, Nov. 17-18, 
Nov. 18-19), Brindisi (Nov. 10-11, Nov. 14-15, Nov. 17-18, Nov. 18-19), 
Catania aerodrome (Nov. 9-10, Nov. 14-15), Syracuse seaplane base and 
railway (Nov. 11-12), and Gela aerodrome (by day Nov. 12). 

The repeated raids op Sicilian and south Italian bases caused great 
damage to factories, docks, shipping yards, power stations, and other 
military objectives. The attack on Naples on Nov. 11-12 appears to 
have been especially heavy. The Italians maintained consistently 
that no military damage was done in these raids, but that numbers of 
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people were killed and wounded, and they claimed to have_ brought 
down several British aircraft. The British casualties to aircraft in 
these raids cannot be separately given. Total losses are shown under 
North and East African operations. The Italians also claimed various 
successes against British vessels. 

Malta was raided several times by enemy ‘planes on Nov. 20, when 
3 enemy aircraft were destroyed, 2 others probably destroyed, and 
others damaged. Other attempts to attack Malta appear to have been 
driven off before they reached the island. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

Signs of coming increased activity in Libya were the extensive naval 
and air operations in the Mediterranean narrated above and intensive 
bombing on successive nights of enemy positions at Benghazi, Gazala, 
Bardia, Berka, El] Tmimi, and other places in Libya. There was also 
increased activity by the Tobruk garrison, which carried out extended 
patrols into enemy positions. Heavy rains on Nov. 18 caused some 
difficulty. 

At dawn on Nov. 18 Imperial troops began an advance on Libya 
from the coast east of Sollum as far south as Jerabub oasis. Pressure 
was exerted on enemy forces holding defensive positions from Halfaya to 
Sidi Omar, and to the south of that place British armoured formations 
crossed the frontier, strongly supported from the air, and followed by 
New Zealand, South African, and Indian troops. The official Cairo 
report (Nov. 19) stated that “‘so skilfully had our fighting troops been 
insinuated into their concentration areas; so good were the arrangements 
for deception, camouflage, and dispersal, coupled with the support of 
our air forces, that enemy observation and interference from the air 
prior to and during the advance of Nov. 18 were negligible’’. In spite of 
heavy rain the Imperial forces had penetrated over 50 miles into enemy 
territory by the evening of the 19th. By the next evening advance 
elements had captured El] Rezegh, on the escarpment 10 miles south- 
east of the outer defences of Tobruk. While moving on this road the 
British armoured forces engaged Italian armoured troops in the area 
Bir-el-Gobi, destroying many tanks and taking prisoners. 

Thirty miles west of Capuzzo tank forces sighted German tank units 
in some strength, but they withdrew before they could be brought to 
battle. Meanwhile pressure was maintained on enemy positions 
between Halfaya and Sidi Omar. Throughout the day air activity over 
German communications and aerodromes was intensive. 

The Cairo communiqué of Nov. 21 said the battle was joined in earnest 
the previous afternoon. British armoured forces attacked German 
tanks in strength near El Rezegh, and German forces withdrew after 
losing 70 tanks, 33 armoured cars, and several hundred prisoners. 
Between this area and Sidi Omar further contact between British and 
German armoured forces moving southward from the Bardia-Gambut 
area was resumed on the morning of Nov. 21, when the enemy were 
driven off towards N.E. Heavy pressure was maintained on enem) 
defences between Halfaya and Sidi Omar, and the air force was active 
over the whole area. 

On Nov. 21 heavy tank battles developed over wide areas centring 
on the triangle E] Rezegh, Gabr Saleh, and Capuzzo. Main British 
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armoured forces interposed between chief German tank concentrations 
to east and a lesser one to west. Repeated efforts by former to break 
through were defeated, and the enemy losses were greater than British. 
Troops from Tobruk, with tanks, landed there over a period of many 
weeks, had moved out to join forces holding El Rezegh, and by 
midday had captured 2 positions, one a heavily defended locality 
3 miles S.E. of Tobruk perimeter. On the frontier a movement to 
encircle Halfaya°and Sidi Omar was proceeding. A Cairo statement 
said that by night of Nov. 21 half of all Axis tanks destroyed. Navy 
shelling Halfaya-Capuzzo area. Enemy losses in aircraft to date 75; 
British 19. 

On Nov. 22 New Zealand troops who had advanced from positions 
west of Sidi Omar captured Sidi Azeiz and Capuzzo, and by evening 
had reached positions south of Gambut, leaving a detachment to occupy 
Bardia. Meanwhile Indian troops, having captured Sidi Omar Nuovo, 
were penetrating rear of enemy defensive positions between Halfaya and 
Sidi Omar. British forces operating from Tobruk captured many 
hundreds of prisoners. Continuous support for all operations by air 
throughout the day. 

On Monday, Nov. 24, Cairo G.H.Q. reported that the battle around 
El] Rezegh had been incessant for 48 hours. New Zealand, Indian, 
and British forces were continuing the operations begun the previous 
days. The R.A.F. reported further extensive operations on Sunday, 
23rd. Throughout these operations close support was given by the 
Navy, which shelled German coastal positions regularly at night. 

An official statement released in Cairo on Nov. 25 gave official figures 
of enemy aeroplanes shot down or destroyed on the ground during the 
first six days of the offensive as 119. The total is certainly larger than 
this, which only includes losses completely confirmed. 

Enemy raids during this period included a night attack (reported 
Nov. 13) on the Fayum district of Egypt, when 64 people were killed 
and 95 injured, including 12 nuns and 4 blind children, deliberately 
machine-gunned by low-flying aircraft. 

H.Q. at Nairobi reported successful progress of operations against 
Gondar, the chief remaining stronghold in Abyssinia, with the co- 
operation of a regular Ethiopian unit. On Nov. 12 the encirclement was 
reported as complete. Hamant Hill was captured on Nov. 12, difficul- 
ties on Dessie-Debra Tabor road had been overcome, and advance 
rendered possible. On Nov. 16 further successes were announced, food 
in Gondar reported scarce, desertions from the Italians increasing. 
Semi-official reports (Nov. 17) recorded advances by British and 
patriot forces from 6 directions, including advances by patriots from 
due north; Sudan Defence Force troops from Metemma; South 
Ethiopian regular units (including some from Emperor’s army) along 
shores of Lake Tana; and a column of Ras Seyum’s patriots operating 
east of Gondar. The communiqués reported regular bombing activity; 
on Nov. 19, the presence of a Free French force; on Nov. 20 presence 
with the British forces of all the important Kamant chiefs; on Nov. 21 
continuance of streams of deserters and refugees; on Nov. 24 that 
enemy positions at Azzazo, south of Gondar, were under gunfire, and a 
sortie from Gondar repulsed (100 Italians killed and commander 
captured). 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA - 


Nov. 11.—The Foreign Minister of Brazil arrived in Buenos Ayres 
and told the press that Brazil would not take part in regional meetings 
with any particular countries, but would serve the cause of the*whole 
American continent in Pan-American conferences. She would support 
any nation which was attacked. Brazil was making her own bases, 
which would belong to all the American countries, and no nation was 
building any in Brazil except Brazil. 


AUSTRALIA 


Nov. 14.—The Army Minister announced that the A.I.F. casualties 
in Cyrenaica, Greece, Crete, Syria, and Palestine totalled 12,950, of 
whom 1,571 were killed or fatally wounded, 3,663 were missing, and 
3,035 prisoners. 

Nov. 17.—The Commonwealth Treasurer stated that cash subscrip- 
tions for the £100 million War Conversion Loan were expected to total 
£4 millién more than the new money asked for (£30 million) while 
conversions reached {66 million of the £72 million 4 per cent Loan 
maturing at the end of the month. 

Nov. 21.—The Minister of Munitions conferred with a Dutch Econo- 
mic Mission from the East Indies and promised that essential munition 
requirements which Australia could supply would be forwarded with 
the utmost dispatch. 


BELGIUM 


Nov. 13.—It was learnt that the Germans, in order to get control 
over the administration, had dismissed most of the permanent heads of 
Ministries and appointed others, some of whom were known to be 
traitors. The Prime Minister broadcast a message to the people 
denouncing this and pointing out that the Germans were attempting 
to hoodwink them by placing quislings and honest officials together in 
the Civil Service. He reminded the Belgians that the measures taken 
by these newcomers were illegal, and outside the scope of the laws of 
the country. 

It was also learnt that a Belgian Nazi named Romsée had been 
appointed Secretary-General of the Ministry of the Interior and had 
appointed over 400 burgomasters from among his own supporters. 

Nov. 17.—The Military Governor offered 10,000 marks reward for 
eer of 2 alleged murderers of S.S. men and a Rexist Party 
eader. 


BRAZIL 


Nov. 10.—President Vargas, speaking at the Ministry of War, said 
that no invader would ever touch Brazil’s soil without_receiving his 
just deserts, and “within the country those who by intrigue and 
calumny attempt to weaken or divide us will be dealt with vigorously. 
The historic times through which we are passing do not allow of futile 
discussions”. He declared that ‘‘wherever an American nation is 
situated there by her side will be found her sister nations of this 
hemisphere, among whom Brazil can be counted upon as pledged to 
common defence’. 


1926 
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Nov. 11.—Statement by the Foreign Minister in Buenos Ayres. 
(See Argentina.) 

Nov. 24.—An announcemené was made in Rio de Janeiro that the 
Government and the U.S. Government were to co-operate in the 
protection of the bauxite mines of Dutch Guiana. The statement was 
identical with that made in Washington. 


BULGARIA 

Nov. 16.—Many arrests were reported in Sofia, Varna, and Burgas 
of alleged Communists, following the discovery of_large numbers of 
copies of Stalin’s speech of Nov. 7 in the hands of the peasantry. 

Nov. 17.—It was learnt, from Italian sources, that the President of 
the Sobranye had made a speech in which he said Bulgaria was satisfied 
with her new frontiers with Greece and Yugoslavia, but that there still 
remained the “unknown” Turkish side. He’ drew attention to the 
presence of British and Russian armies just beyond the Turkish 
frontiers, and hinted that the recent Cabinet changes in Ankara might 
be due to political reasons. 

The Minister of War then spoke, saying that the Army was ready to 
perform any duties which might fall to it. 


CANADA 
Nov. 19.—Lord Halifax, addressing the Canadian Club in Ottawa, 
said Canadians were much too modest about their war effort. 


CHINA o 

Nov. 11.—A Government spokesman told the press in Chungking 
that the A.B.C.D. Powers had reached complete agreement on the 
Far Eastern situation. Chiang Kai-shek, in a statement, repeatedly 
emphasized the necessity for the anti-aggressor States to organize even 
more highly against the aggressors and to co-ordinate their efforts. 

Nov. 17.—Chiang Kai-shek, addressing the People’s Political Council 
in Chungking, said that this winter was clearly a period that ought to 
be devoted to smashing Japan as a potential danger at the rear of the 
democratic forces engaged in the war. It was unthinkable that the 
democracies should permit the Axis to threaten their rear and next 
spring see the Japanese launch an attack against Russia co-ordinated 
with a German offensive. Japan was the weakest link in the chain of 
aggressor nations, and so should be crushed first, but if time was 
allowed her to recuperate her strength and manceuvre as she pleased 
the consequences might be eventual defeat for the democracies. 

He stated that preparations for a united democratic defence had 
been completed. There was still time for Japan to repent, but two 
conditions must be fulfilled by her: the abandonment of her policy of 
aggression and withdrawal of all forces from China, including the north- 
eastern provinces, and from Indo-China; and withdrawal from the 
Axis. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Nov. 12.—Executions were reported during the past week of 
several workers, for industrial sabotage, of a number of peasants, for 
sabotage in supplies, and of Jews, for no stated reason. 
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Nov. 19.—Five Czechs were executed at Brno on a charge of high 
treason. Heydrich summoned Dr. Hacha and took from him the keys 
to the Crown jewels of the old Czech Kingdom, which included the 
golden crown of “‘good King Wenceslas”. 


EGYPT 

Nov. 11.—General Sikorski visited the Polish troops on the frontier. 

Nov. 16.—It was announced in Cairo that a meeting of the Middle 
East Supply Council had just been held, representatives of Aden, 
Cyprus, East Africa, Malta, Palestine, Syria, the Sudan, Transjordan, 
and the U.K. Commercial Corp. attending. It discussed means for the 
cutting down of demands on shipping space and the encouragement of 
local production. Mr. Lyttelton opened the conference with the words: 
“Cut off luxuries; stimulate local production to its utmost; cut down 
the demands for imports in the most drastic manner; reduce the 
turn-round of our ships. . . .” 


FEDERAL MALAY STATES 
Nov. 15.—The liner Asama Maru left Singapore with some 450 
Japanese from all parts of the country. She was to pick up several 
hundred more at Manila. 
Generals Maxwell and Wheeler, of the U.S. Army, arrived in Singa- 
pore from Manila and conferred with Sir Robert Brooke-Popham. 
Nov. 17.—Reinforcements for Indian units arrived at Singapore. 
Nov. 20.—Further contingents of Australian troops arrived. 


FINLAND 

Nov. 11.—The Government’s reply to the American Government was 
handed to the U.S. Minister. It stated that it would be fatal to Fin- 
land’s security if her troops were withdrawn from territories beyond 
the 1939 frontiers which the Soviet Union consistently and systemati- 
cally used as a springboard for its attacks and which could thus be 
immediately used again as bases for aggression against Finland. 
Finland still desired to call off the battle as soon as the dangers which 
threatened her existence had been staved off and guarantees created 
for her future security. To presume that she still aimed at anything 
more was to overestimate her idea of her own resources. 

Contrary to American assumptions, it stated, Finland did not 
consider that her independence or freedom of action were threatened 
by Germany. She wished herself to take care of her affairs and her 
security on the basis of a national unity built on the ancient northern 
democracy. As to interference with the passage of American supplies 
to Russia, Finland “cannot see how the Finnish occupation of some areas 
from which her security is continually threatened could menace the 
security of the United States’. 

On Aug. 18, when Mr. Welles spoke to M. Procope, he only said he 
knew the Soviet Government were prepared to negotiate a new peace 
with Finland involving territorial concessions, and added that this was 
not a request, but merely a statement by the United States. Asked 
what were these territorial concessions Mr. Welles could give no answer. 
The Finnish Government did not regard Mr. Welles’s statement as a 
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peace offer, or as an offer of mediation, but only as a statement on the 
basis of which Finland should request peace. 

On Oct. 23 the President of Finland informed the U.S. Minister that 
the Finnish people only intended to continue war until the country’s 
security and peaceful conditions for work were assured. He added that 
the Government hoped shortly to be able to free a certain number of 
troops from the Army for work on the home front. ‘This is true,” 
it went on, “‘but Finland .. . cannot enter into undertakings which, by 
artificially breaking off or suspending fully legitimate operations, would 
endanger the country’s security.” 7: 

Nov. 12.—M. Tanner told a representative of the Swedish press that, 
as far as he could see, the majority of their soldiers would get home 
leave very soon, “when we have reached a position making it possible 
for us to cease fighting and to feel secure’. 

Nov. 13.—M. Tanner made another press statement in which he 
said Mr. Hull’s reference to Finnish operations east of Leningrad must 
rest on misunderstanding, since “Finnish troops neither have been nor 
are east of Leningrad, where Mr. Hull apparently has the German 
capture of Tikhvin in mind, nor can Finnish troops in any way threaten 
Russian connexions with the White Sea’’. J 

It was officially confirmed that the granting of leave to soldiers had 
already begun, this having been made possible by the fact that Russian 
pressure on the Finnish front had diminished. 

Publication of U.S. Notes of Oct. 27 and 30. (See Sweden.) 

Nov. 22.The News Agency issued an authorized statement 
denouncing as “entirely unfounded” reports of Finnish-U.S. negotia- 
tions aimed at bringing about a Finnish-Russian armistice. (The 
report was circulated the previous day and intimated that informal _ 
talks aimed at a tacit understanding.) 


FRANCE 

Nov. 11.—The Colonial Minister arrived in Vichy from a visit to 
French Somaliland, and said: “Jibuti retains all its strength. The 
resolve of this small but ardent colony is unshakable.” The blockade 
was implacable, 3 British warships were forbidding entry into the port, 
and the Esperance, which was sent there from Madagascar, was seized 
and taken to Aden. The population of 45,000 was dying* of hunger, 
but their moral was admirable. 

Nov. 12.—General Huntziger was killed in an air accident on his 
way back from Algiers. 

Nov. 15.—De Brinon told the Paris press that 2 Spaniards had been 
arrested in connexion with the shooting at Bordeaux on Oct. 21. 

Nov. 16.—General Weygand arrived in Vichy. 

} .Vov. 19.—General Weygand was relieved of his posts as Delegate- 

General in North Africa and C.-in-C., French Forces in-Algeria. 

Mr. Eden’s statement regarding arrest of British subjects. (See 
Great Britain.) 

Nov. 20.—The removal of General Weygand was confirmed, his 
post was abolished, and the African forces were divided into two 
commands. General Juin was appointed C.-in-C., North Africa, and 
General Barrau, C.-in-C., West Africa. A permanent General Secre- 
tariat for French Africa, headed by Admiral Fenard, was substituted 

- : 
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for the post of Delegate-General, and it was to be directly responsible he 
to Darlan. M. Chatel was appointed Governor-General of Algeria. 

Nov. 21.—The press stated that General Weygand’s attitude had 
never been favourable to collaboration, and that some of his utterances ol 
on political matters had caused displeasure in certain circles, both in Gi 
France and elsewhere. Admiral Leahy’s interference, instead of easing 
the situation, hastened the crisis. 

A letter from Marshal Pétain was published thanking Weygand for Mi 
his work and explaining that he was sent to Africa to set matters - 
right there, organize the defence of the territories, and make them P 
conform to the French National Revolution. That work was so well os 
done that the presence of the General there was no longer necessary. 

Nov. 22.—It was stated in Vichy that demands by the Germans - 
for the placing of naval bases in Africa at their disposal, and for the si 
use of the Fleet for convoying troops across the Mediterranean, had in 
been refused. - 

Nov. 23.—Free French H.Q. announced that General Odic (who tre 
was in Washington) had joined General de Gaulle owing to the dis- He 
missal of General Weygand. He said that ‘‘after the Syrian betrayal ne 
Vichy now desires to hand over North Africa to the Germans. All our oi 
colonies in that region are threatened with German occupation. ... oe 
The time has come for everybody jo decide’. (General Odic was | 
appointed Chief of Staff of the Air Force after aa armistice. ) a 

Nov. 24.—Authorization of Lease-Lend aid to the Free French 
forces. (See U.S.A.) Lik 


GERMANY thi 
Nov. 11.—A Wilhelmstrasse official stated that it was not true that for 
the Government were launching a “peace offensive’. mY 
Nov. 12.—The Berlin wireless, reporting the Finnish Note to Wash- Ger 
ington, said: “This serious and essential reply will make Roosevelt feel § 
that he has been told to keep within his own bounds by a small Euro- & »,.., 
pean nation. The sobriety of the Finnish reply reveals that Roosevelt's J | ,,, 
bloody pedantry has received from our courageous ally the reply he & yj. 
deserved.”’ ; 
Nov. 14.+-The press stated that ‘Roosevelt obtained his narrow - = 
majority for the revision of the Neutrality Act only with the utmost § ,)., 
difficulty and by using degrading forms of pressure’. The Nach- §).... 
tausgabe said bribery was resorted to. The Bérsen Zeitung, dealing § j,,, 
with the consequences of the vote, said: ‘“We simply place on record that \ 
from now onwards American merchantmen carrying guns and American § ..,,,; 
militant marines accompanied by American warships will go.into every V 
war zone. For all the consequences arising therefrom Franklin D. §),. ), 
Roosevelt, and he alone, bears the responsibility towards the American § ;,,,; 
people and towards history.” oN 
Nov. 15.—Papen’s statement to the press on Germany’s plans. (Se), 
Turkey.) It was announced in Berlin that air raid deaths in October § ,,.,.., 
numbered 292. The Berlin wireless reported that 62 British airmen Bulg 
were prisoners of war, having come down in Germany on the night of &), 
Nov. 7-8. Vinj 
Goebbels published an article in Das Reich blaming the Jews for the _ 
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war and for all Germany’s difficulties. They had “plotted this war and 
brought it about’, and every Jew was the sworn enemy of the German 
people—there were no differences between one Jew and another. 

The death of every German soldier increased the guilt of the Jews, 
who, therefore, suffered no injustice through the treatment the 
Government dealt out to them. To settle accounts with them was the 
Government’s business. 

Nov. 17.—It was*announced that Rosenberg had been appointed 
Minister for the Occupied Eastern Territories. Latvia, Lithuania, and 
parts of White Russia would form the Reich Commissariat of Ostland. 

Nov. 18.—The death of General Udet, Chief of the Luftwaffe Ord- 
nance Dept., was announced. 

Frank, speaking at Berlin University, said ‘“‘the National-Socialist 
world empire under Hitler’s~leadership is now arising’, and after 
indicating that Holland and Poland would be permanently incorporated 
in the Reich he said the originat intention had been to concentrate Jews 
in Poland, but it had now been decided that Poland should be only a 
transition camp for them, and they would be transported farther east. 
Having come from Palestine to Europe it made no difference if they 
were moved a further 600 miles to the east. As for the Poles, it was they 
who were the intruders in Poland, and not the Germans, who were 
merely returning to their original soil. 

Nov. 19.—Statement regarding the execution of hostages in German- 
occupied countries. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 20.—A military spokesman, broadcasting about the attack in 
Libya, said: “British propaganda is already attempting to cover its 
rear, So to speak, by emphasizing the difficulties of such a campaign 
and by hinting that this time there will be no military walk-over. We 
think so too, and we have every reason for doing so... . We may await 
further developments calmly.”’ 

‘Nov. 21.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt published a jist of the 
German banks which were extending the network of théir branches 
all over Europe. The Deutsche Bank controlled banks in Vienna, 
Belgrade, Prague, Sofia, Bucarest, Zagreb, Athens, Amsterdam, 
Luxembourg, and Madrid, and the Dresdner Bank controlled others in 
Vienna, Prague, Poznan, Bratislava, Zagreb, Bucarest, Tallin, Vilna, 
Minsk, Riga, and,Athens. Banks in Brussels, Amsterdam, Athens, 
Poznan, Lodz, Sosnowice, Katowice, Vienna, and other towns were 
also controlled by German banks, and a new concern had recently 
been formed in Paris, to finance orders placed with the French aircraft 
industry. Reports of arrests of Germans in Tokyo. (See Japan.) 

Nov. 22.—American statement as to Hitler’s plans for a European 
conference. (See U.S.A.) 

Nov. 23.—The wireless bulletins announced that a meeting would 
be held in Berlin the next day of many leading statesmen of the Powers 
fighting Bolshevism. 

Nov. 24.—Plenipotentiaries of 10 European countries and of Japan 
and Manchukuo arrived in Berlin to renew the Anti-Comintern Pact 
signed in 1936. Germany, Italy, Spain, Hungary, Finland, Denmark, 
Bulgaria, and Croatia were represented by their Foreign Ministers, 
Slovakia by the Prime Minister, and Rumania by the Deputy Prime 
Minister. France, Sweden, and Switzerland were not represented. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Nov. 11.—Parliament was prorogued. The King’s speech stated that 
during the past year the enemy had added to the countries overrun, 
but the epic struggle of Greece and Yugoslavia had inspired the 
civilized world. The Soviet Union was heartily welcomed as an Ally, 
and on July 12 the British and Soviet Governments had agreed to aid 
each other and to conclude no separate peace. After a reference to the 
meeting between President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, it stated that 
‘‘a Charter was agreed upon and published to the world, which will 
stand as a beacon in history radiating resolution, justice, and unselfish 
purpose’. 

The position of the Forces in the Middle East had been greatly 
strengthened, and the Air Force, by the boldness of its assaults on 
Germany and the occupied countries, had compelled the enemy to keep 
large air formations in the West. 

Mr. Morrison, in reply to a Parliamentary question, stated that the 
number of Germans, Austrians, and Italians interned was now 9,019, 
of whom 2,421 were Italians. In Canada there were 3,447 internees, of 
whom 320 were Italians, and in Australia 1,521, as well as 356 who 
were at sea on their way to England for consideration of release. 

Nov. 12.—The King opened Parliament, and, in the Speech from the 
Throne, said the Government, in consultation with the Allied Govern- 
ments, and with the good will.of the Government of the United States, 
were considering the urgent problems which would face them when 
the nations under the tyranny of the oppressor had regained their 
freedom. Other points were: 

The British people were determined to meet, to the utmost of their 
power, the needs of the Soviet Union. The United States were furnish- 
ing war supplies of all kinds on a scale unexampled in history. Relations 
with Turkey remained firmly based on trust and friendship. The 
restoration of the Emperor of Ethiopia was welcomed. ' 

The Prime Minister made a statement on the war in which his chief 
points were: In the 4 months ending in June losses at sea were just 
over 2 million tons; in the 4 months ending October they were less than 
750,000 tons. The facts were even more favourable, because of new 
building, and, making allowance for it, the net loss of the Mercantile 
Marine, apart from the captures from the enemy or from United States 
assistance, had been reduced in the last 4 months to a good deal less 
than one-fifth of what it was in the previous 4 months. This was 
despite the fact that there were never more U-boats or long-range 
bombers operating than at present. 

The United States were building cargo ships on a scale many times 
what was possible in Great Britain, and far surpassing the enormous 
efforts they successfully made in the last war. Meanwhile, enemy 
shipping was being destroyed with greater violence than before and 
in the 4 months ended October nearly a million tons were sunk or 
seriously damaged. The convoy just sunk.in the Mediterranean was « 
particularly valuable one. 

In Abyssinia there were at least 40,000 Italian women, children, and 
non-combatants, and the Italian Government had been offered the 
opportunity to fetch them home if they would give the necessary 
safeguards for their shipping to go to the Red Sea. They accepted this 
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but so far had not succeeded in sending the ships because the destruc- 
tion of their shipping had proceeded at such a high rate. All this made 
him hopeful that the German boast to take Suez by the end of May last 
was likely to remain unfulfilled at Christmas. 

eferring to the food situation he said the dietary of the people had 
been severely limited and had far less variety, but it was sufficient for 
their physical health, but he hoped they would be able to give a larger 
sliare of meat to the workers most needing it. They had amassed stocks 
of bulky articles amounting to double what they had in September, 
1939. In 2 years the area under crop at home had been increased by 45 per 
cent. The corn harvest was not so goodas he hoped, but it was 50 per cent 
more than in 1939, and there would be very large crops of potatoes, 
sugar beet, roots, and other fodder crops. As to coal, the situation was 
better than appeared likely a few months earlier, and stocks were 
2 to 3 million tons larger than a year ago. But the demand for it was 
increasing as war industries expanded, and all economy of domestic 
fuel was essential. 

He revealed that remarks made by Hess showed that Hitler relied 
upon starvation even more than invasion to bring Britain to her knees. 
rhe failure of his hopes only increased his need to attempt invasion, 
and “‘we must therefore have everything worked forward for the 
improved weather of spring so that we are well prepared to meet any 
scale of attack... .” 

He concluded by referring to criticisms of the Government, declaring 
that ‘‘our universal resolve to keep Parliamentary institutions in full 
activity amid the throes of war has been proved. It isa feat of enormous 
difficulty, never accomplished in any such completeness and perfection 
in history’. The Government would give the fullest facilities to the 
debate on the Address, either upon the general debate or upon amend- 
ments. He drew attention to the fact that any amendment, however 
misleading, however seductive, however wide, however tendentious, 
could be placed upon the paper and be fully debated by arrangement. 
Anyone voting against the Government would not be assaulted with 
rubber truncheons or condemned to concentration camps. Let it not 
be said, then, that Parliamentary institutions were being maintained 
in a farcical or unruly manner. They were fighting for Parliamentary 
institutions, and were trying to carry their full practice and freedom 
through even under the stress of war. 

The Government, he emphasized, stood united as a corporate body, 
and as men who had bound themselves to work together in special faith 
and loyalty, and there could be no question of any individual Ministers 
being singled out by intrigue or ill-will, or, because of the exceptional 
difficulty of their task, being hounded down in any Government over 
which he presided. No changes were contemplated at the moment. The 
process of self-improvement was, of course, continuous, and every 
single man and woman in the country should try himself by his con- 
science every day to make sure he was giving his utmost effort to the 
common cause. Making allowance for the increase in population, ‘“we 
have reached”’, he said, “in the 26th month of this war, and in some ways 
have surpassed, the deployment of national effort at home which, after 
all the slaughter, was not reached until after the 48th month of the last 
war. We cannot rest content with that. And if Parliament... can 
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stimulate and accelerate our further advance the House of Commons 
will be playing its part... in the overthrow of another Continental 
tyranny as in the olden days.” 

Nov. 14.—It was announced that civilian air raid casualties in 
October were 262 killed and missing, and 361 injured and detained in 
hospital. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare stated that examination of the 
cargoes of the 5 Vichy ships intercepted off South Africa on Nov, 2 
showed that they included leather, hides, graphite, and tanning 
materials. 

Nov. 18.—The appointments were announced of General Sir Alan 
Brooke as Chief of the Imperial General Staff, in succession to Sir 
John Dill (who retired on reaching 60), of General B. C. T. Paget 
as C.-in-C., Home Forccs, of General Sir Henry Pownall to a special 
appointment, of General A. E. Nye as Vice-Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, and of General B. L. Montgomery as C.-in-C. South 
Eastern Command. Sir John Dill was created a Field-Marshal and 
appointed Governor-designate of Bombay. 

Mr. Atlee and Mr. Harriman arrived back in London. 

Some thousands more Canadian troops arrived, including hundreds 
of airmen trained under the Empire scheme. 

The Ministry of Food stated that a purchase of about 3 million tons 
of wheat had been made from the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Nov. 19.—Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Eden said he 
trusted it was clear to all concerned that an attack on the Burma Road 
would create a grave situation. : 

Five U.S. Congressmen arrived in England to acquaint themselves 
with the country’s war effort. 

Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that 7 French citizens had been 
interned in Syria as hostages for an equal number of French officers 
who were sent from Syria to France before the Syrian armistice 
because they wished to join the Free French forces. While negotiations 
were still going on the Vichy authorities arrested 14 British subjects, 
and it had been made clear to them that, whatever the outcome of the 
negotiations, the release of Vichy citizens in Syria was contingent on 
that of the British subjects interned in France. 

The Inter-Allied Information Committee in London issued a 
statement on German hostages in the occupied countries. It showed 
that in 7 countries some thousands of innocent people had been 
murdered. The chairman of the Committee wrote that: ‘“This statement 
should be regarded as indicating the trend of German policy rather than 
the extent of German ruthlessness in the various countries concerned.” 

Mr. Amery, speaking at Manchester about India, appealed for good 
will, especially among Indians themselves, and described as a typical 
instance of loose thinking the clamour for the application of the 
Atlantic Charter to India. How far, he asked, did Article 3 carry them 
with regard to India? It gave no indication as to whether India was 
to be regarded as one people or several; it did not say by what method 
the form of government was to be decided; it laid down no procedure. 

The answer the Government gave in August, 1940, to the demand 
for a statement of their policy was no less far-reaching in its scope and 
far more definite in the procedure envisaged and the pledge involved 
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The status of parthership in the British Commonwealth was the 
highest in the world, and “‘so far as we are concerned, we have offered 
the utmost expedition in bringing about a constitutional settlement 
after the war. The actual time-table is in the main in the hands of 
Indians themselves’. 

He would be told, however, that all this was limited by the condition 
that it must not prevent the fulfilment of Britain’s existing obligations; 
but would anyone suggest that the framing of a new form of government 
could take place without provision for carrying out pre-existing 
obligations? The obligations were, first, to see that the contracts made 
with officials were duly fulfilled; second, that the Indian States, until 
they had adhered to an Indian federation, had their treaty rights 
with the Crown; and third, Britain was responsible for Indian defence 
until India could take it over unaided. 


As to how Indians were to frame a system of government it had 
never been possible except on the basis of free negotiation, compromise, 
and eventual agreement between the main elements concerned. It 
would be inconsistent with the assumption upon which the whole of 
their policy was based to accept the view that Indians were incapable 
of agreeing upon the basis of a constitution. The particular direction 
in which a solution of the problem of a federalist or democratic govern- 
ment could best be sought was precisely the task which they had 
invited Indians to undertake for themselves in accordance with their 
own conceptions and their own conditions. 


Nov. 20.—Mr. Churchill stated in Parliament that the offensive in 
Libya had been long and elaborately prepared, and they had waited 
nearly 5 months so that the Army should be well equipped with all the 
weapons which had ‘‘made their mark in this new war’’. The conditions 
of war in the desert were in many respects like those of sea war. The 
encounter, when it was achieved, was like a clash of fleets, and it might 
be settled one way or the other in perhaps 2 hours. The object of the 
British offensive was not so much the occupation of territory, but the 
destruction of the army, and primarily the armoured forces, of the 
enemy. After relating how the advance began at dawn on Nov. 18, 
he said it seemed certain that the enemy were taken completely by 
surprise. 

It was far too soon to indulge in any exultation. All depended on the 
battle which followed the successful strategic approach. One thing 
was certain, that all ranks were animated by a long pent-up and ardent 
desire to engage the enemy, and would fight with the utmost resolve, 
feeling as they did that ‘‘this is the first time’ we have met the Germans 
at least equally well armed and equipped, and realizing the part which 
a British victory in Libya will play upon the whole course of the war’’. 


The Colonial Under-Secretary told the House of Commons that 
trade between the Crown Colonies and the United States was being 
rapidly developed. Every possible opportunity was being taken to 
work in conjunction with the United States in the supply of tin, rubber, 
and many other surplus products of the Empire, and it had been the 
policy of thé Government to divert colonial demands to the United 
States to save manufacturing capacity in Great Britain and to avoid 
goods having to be shipped unnecessarily through dangerous waters. 
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Nov. 24.—The largest convoy of Canadian troops that had yet 
crossed the Atlantic arrived in a British port. 


GREECE 

Nov. 14.—A second shipload of foodstuffs from Turkey was landed. 
Turkish reports stated that 48 people had fainted from exhaustion in 
Athens streets the previous week, and 18 had died. At Laurion in 
3 days 6 people had dropped dead from starvation in the streets. 


HONG-KONG 
Nov. 16.—A large force of Canadians landed in Hong-kong. 


HUNGARY 

Nov. 16.—The Italian Minister of Commerce was reported to be 
in Budapest trying to secure supplies of wheat, coal, and other 
necessities. He was stated to have offered to send Italian miners to 
Pecs to increase the output of coal. 


INDIA 

Nov. 13.+-Mr. Gandhi stated that, as far as he knew, the Congress 
Party would neither appreciate nor respond to any gesture the Govern 
ment might make in releasing the Satyagraha. prisoners. Those who 
were discharged would be invited to offer themselves again for civil 
disobedience if they were physically fit. ““Let the Government keep 
the prisoners, but give them decent treatment,”’ he said. 

Nov. 18.—The Home Member stated in the Legislative Assembly 
that the Government were “‘not able at this stage to commit themselves 
or the Provinces to any particular course of action regarding the 
release of political prisoners’. The whole matter needed further careful 
consideration. He gave an assurance that the release of certain cate. 
gories of prisoners would be sympathetically considered. 

Nov. 19.—Mr. Amery’s speech at Manchester. 

Nov. 21.—Mr. Thomas M. Wilson, the first U.S. Commissioner to 
India, presented his credentials to the Viceroy. 


INDO-CHINA 

Nov. 13.—Chinese reports stated that some 60,000 Japanese troops 
were concentrating in the north of the country, and that large num- 
bers of warships and troopships were arriving in,the Gulf of Tongking. 

Nov. 16.—The Governor-General broadcast a statement on political 
reforms, which, he said, were badly needed. Since he took up office 
150 French and 150 local officials had been dismissed, and he warned 
those who did not want to co-operate with his Government that ‘hey 
could expect no mercy. With regard to the Federal Council of 25 
established in June this would have a small number of members chosen 
by himself, because he wanted “only the more faithful, the more 
sincere, and the more able of the residents”. (The Council worked in 4 
consultative capacity under the presidency of the Governor.) 

Nov. 17.—The arrival of more Japanese troops was reported at 
Hanoi and Saigon, with supplies and equipment. 
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IRAN 

.Vov. 13.—The Shah reopened Parliament and, in the Speech from 
the Throne, emphasized the “especially close co-operation with those 
countries with which the interests of Iran require that special contact 
should be maintained”’. 

Nov. 17.—Sir Walter Monckton and M. Litvinov arrived in Teheran 
by air from Russia. It was learnt that a Soviet organization called 
“Jransovtrans’’ was already taking delivery, at several points in the 
north of the country, of supplies and equipment arriving at Persian 
Gulf ports from America, Great Britain, India, and Australia. Many 
locomotives for the railway were also arriving, and it was estimated 
that by the end of November the existing maximum number of trains 
running from Bandar Shapur to Teheran and Bandar Shah would be 
quadrupled. 


IRAQ 

Nov. 17.—The Government severed diplomatic relations with the 
Vichy Government. 

Nov. 18.—The Government asked the Japanese to close their 
Legation, as Iraq had no Legation in Japan. 

Nov. 21.—M. Litvinov arrived in Baghdad by air from Teheran. 


ITALY 

Nov. 14.—The Rome wireless declared that President Roosevelt 
was working in the interests of Jewish plutocracy and against the 
American people. 

Nov. 20.—Fhe Stefani Agency stated that the British advance in 
North Africa was a mere approach march, as there were no garrisons 
in the 50 miles covered. The Rome wireless said that Mr. Churchill 
had been compelled by public opinion to launch an attack, but the 
Italians were fully alive to the situation. Ansaldo, in a broadcast, 
said the advance was made on a wide scale, and had been started to 
help relieve the pressure on the Russian armies, and partly to impress 
American public opinion so that more aid would be sent. He added: 
“Of course, we did not wait for Nov. 20 to make our preparations. We 
have taken measures in due time, and our forces age, therefore, well- 
equipped. But our men know their fight will call for sacrifices.”’ 

Nov. 22.—The Rome wireless stated that Britain was seeking to 
eliminate Italy as a military Power, to conquer all Libya, and to 
dominate the whole Mediterranean. The London optimism was 
unjustified, however, since even the Cairo communiqués showed that 
Axis losses were counter-balanced by British losses. 


JAPAN 

Nov. 11.—The British Ambassador called at the Foreign Office. 
The Government spokesman, commenting on Mr. Churchill's statement, 
said, “it would be surprising if he had said otherwise’. The Domei 
Agency quoted ‘well-informed quarters’’ as saying that Mr. Churchill’s 
speech was an indication of Britain’s anxiety to preserve peace in the 
Far East. Britain had consistently made attempts to prevent the 
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occurrence of a Japanese-American clash because that would mean a 
drastic curtailment of aid to Britain and at the same time endanger 
both the Far and Near Eastern supply routes. 

The Prime Minister said at a luncheon given by the Lower House 
of the Diet.that Japan was at the cross-roads, and must rise or fall. 
He emphasized the imperative necessity for a further consolidation of 
national unity. 

Nov. 12.—The Domei Agency stated that “‘officials and people in 
Japan are forced to conclude that irresponsible American leaders, who 
have completely lost their reason, are to blame for the present unsatis- 
factory state of affairs in the Pacific. Col. Knox’s effort to show that 
the United States have been generous to Japan furnishes further 
evidence that the principles of morality upheld by the Americans are 
one-sided. . . .”” 

Nov. 14.—The Cabinet adopted a supplementary Budget and Bills 
calling for additional expenditure of 4,315 million yen, including 3,800 
million for war purposes. This brought the total extraordinary war 
expenditure appropriated for the current year to 7,754,690,000 yen. 

The Throne-Aid League of the Lower House, comprising 334 out of 
443 Members, met and pledged unstinting support to the Government, 
and adopted a motion charging hostile countries with doing everything 
to aid Chiang Kai-shek and with trying to trespass on the nation’s 
existence and prestige by means of military and economic encirclement. 
Because of this the people had made a death-defying resolve to 
overcome the present crisis. It declared that “‘the haughty attitude 
taken by the United States against Japan is beyond words’’. 

The Domei Agency stated that in “well-informed quarters” it was 
doubted “whether President Roosevelt and the group of politicians 
around him who are so inclined towards dictatorship have grasped or 
have a clear and objective view of the conditions prevailing in the 
Atlantic and Pacific’. 

Nov. 16.—The Emperor opened the Diet, and said he had com- 
manded his Ministers to present to it various Bills and additional 
Estimates “necessitated by the current emergency situation’’. “You 
are commanded’, he said, “‘to fulfil your duties in helping to conduct 
the State affairs in a harmonious spirit, and so answer our wishes.” 

The Prime Minister, as War Minister, reported to the Diet that 
Japanese forces were making heroic efforts to destroy the Chungking 
régime and to accelerate the establishment of the Greater East Asia 
Co-prosperity Sphere. Punitive forces had greatly reduced Chiang 
Kai-shek’s fighting strength, but his Army was still estimated at 
2 million, “‘thanks partly to a wealth of man-power and partly to 
the assistance of third Powers’. : ; 

Despite this the Nanking Government were making great progress, 
as a result of which important materials, including coal, iron ores, salt, 
and cotton, had been sufficiently secured to meet the situation arising 
from the British and American ‘‘freezing”’. 

Nov. 17.—The Foreign Minister stated in the Diet that Japan was 
now marching forward to surmount current difficulties with the unity 
of the entire nation. In the past 70 years Japan had surmounted 
national crises on more than one occasion. Fortunately, the Three- 
Power Pact had been concluded, and, in little more than a year, had 
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made a great contribution towards the construction of a new order in 
Kast Asia‘and Europe. The basic policy of Japan towards China 
consisted in establishing co-operation between them, and so securing 
the stability of East Asia. A basic treaty had been concluded with 
Nanking, and “‘it is the determination of the Imperial Government to 
extend their co-operation toward the strengthening of the National 
Government in China’’. Together with the successful conclusion of the 
China affair Japan, he said, took a great interest in the region of the 
North and also in the South Seas. The Government had steadfastly 
maintained their policy of preserving security in the North, and were 
determined to prevent, by all means, not only the causation of factors 
likely to disturb the peace there, but also the development of such a 
situation as would menace the rights and interests of Japan. 

The Prime Minister, addressing the Diet, said Japan was doing 
her utmost towards a peaceful settlement in the Pacific which 
would safeguard the existence and prestige of the Empire and establish 
the ‘‘new order” in East Asia, but that Britain, the United States, and 
the Dutch East Indies had taken military measures and imposed an 
economic blockade of Japan “‘in which we can by no means acquiesce’. 


He outlined a 3-point programme, on the fulfilment of which de- 
pended the success of the negotiations now entering their last stage in 
\Vashington. Japan expected that (1) “Third Powers will refrain from 
obstructing the successful conclusion of the China affair. (2) Countries 
surrounding the Empire will not only refrain fromppresenting a direct 
military menace to our Empire but will nullify such hostile measures 
as the economic blockade and restore normal economic relations with 
Japan. (3) The utmost efforts will be exerted to prevent an extension 
of the European war and the spread of disturbances into East Asia.” 


He expressed “‘sincere felicitations on their accomplishments to the 
friendly Powers, especially Germany and Italy’’, and said Japan hoped 
they would “‘achieve success, together with our Empire, in establishing 
a new world order based on justice’. He emphasized that ‘‘the econo- 
mic blockade between non-belligerent countries constitutes a measure 
little less hostile than armed warfare”. In view of the uncertainty of the 
negotiations “the Government’, he said, “‘are anticipating obstacles 
lying in their path, and are determined firmly to assure the existence 
of the Empire by perfecting all kinds of preparations, leaving no stone 
unturned for the purpose of vigorously executing the fixed national 
policy”’. 

The Foreign Minister stated that the Washington negotiations had 
been going on since April. The basis of them was ‘‘peace with justice 
through the construction of the new order in East Asia in co-operation 
with China and other East Asiatic countries’. In these negotiations 
there was naturally a limit to their cdnciliatory attitude, and ‘‘there is 
no necessity for spending much time on them hereafter. I think that 
an amicable conclusion is by no means impossible if the Government of 
the United States are on the one hand genuinely solicitous for world 
peace, as are the Imperial Government, and on the other hand under- 
stand Japan’s natural requirements, and her position in East Asia, 
and consider the situation as it exists there in the light of realities’’. 


The House of Peers passed a resolution that: “It is the immutable 
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policy of the Japanese Empire to settle the conflict in East Asia as early 
as possible, and to contribute much to world peace by ensuring the 
principle of ‘co-existence and co-prosperity’. The Government are 
urged not to make a single mistake in their pursuit of the national 
policies.” ; 

The Lower House adopted unanimously the Bill authorizing the 
additional war expenditure of 3,800 million yen. 

Nov. 18.—The House of Peers adopted the Bill. The Prime Minister 
again stated in the Diet that it was the immutable policy of the Empire 
successfully to conclude the China affair and establish the co-prosperity 
sphere, and the 3 principles he had previously outlined were designed 
to eliminate all obstacles to the prosecution of that policy; “‘thus’’, he 
said, ‘“‘we are planning to realize the ideal of Hakko Ichiu”. The 
Government had made all the necessary preparations. 

The Cabinet met to consider reports from Mr. Kurusu. The Domei 
Agency stated that “the first symptoms are being discerned of a break 
in the deadlock with the leaders of the American Government, who now 
seem to have begun to take a serious view of the increasingly tense 
international situation”. It warned against optimism, because of the 
“rank anti- Japanese and self-righteous opinions prevalent in American 
Government and press circles’. 

The Lower House unanimously passed a resolution declaring that 
“the greatest obstacles to a settlement of the China hostilities are the 
actions of hostile nations led by the United States. It is clear that 
the fundamental motivating force for the present conflict between 
the Axis Powers and the British, American, and Soviet nations is the 
inordinate desire of the United States for world hegemony’. The 
speeches and behaviour of hostile nations were becoming increasingly 
unrestrained. It went on: “There is a limit to our patience and self- 
restraint. The national policy having already been decided, preparations 
for the people to cope with the situation have also been completed.” 

It pledged all-out support to the Government, and concluded: ‘The 
Japanese people believe that there is no chance of rising without 
fighting this battle through. The increase in bonds and taxes is for the 
purpose of war.” 

Mr. Shimada, introducing the resolution, said: ‘““The cancer in the 
Pacific lies in the minds of arrogant American leaders who are seeking 
for world hegemony and who are meddling even in Europe by assisting 
Britain.’’ They did not understand that Japan was disinterested and 
engaged in a holy war. It was Japan’s responsibility to remove this 
cancer by wielding the big knife. 

Nov. 19.—The Prime Minister told the Diet the Army and Navy 
were fully prepared for any contingencies, and harmony between thie 
Government and the High Command and between the two Services was 
never as perfect as now. The Government were prepared to act, in 
full co-operation with the people, in a common life and death struggle. 

The Foreign Minister, replying to a question about the Tripartite 
Pact, said the Government would decide their attitude on the basis 0! 
the situation which arose from the negotiations in Washington, adding: 
“T do not like to speak of a hypothetical issue.’’ Mr. Kurusu had been 
sent there when the Government decided to negotiate, but he did not 
carry any new instructions apart from that. Generally speaking, the 
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aim of the negotiations embraced the 3 points mentioned by the 

Prime Minister. 

As to other countries, relations with Thailand were becoming closer, 
but “influences from Britain and other countries still remain in Thai- 
land, and these are making for movements that are unfavourable to 
Japan”. Relations with Burma and the Dutch East Indies were far 
more unfavourable. Panama, he said, was a small country oppressed 
by a great Power, and he thought reprisals against her might trave to 
be considered, but probably ‘“‘a firm attitude towards the countries 
surrounding Panama is the way to bring the problem to a successful 
issue . 

Nov. 20.—The Foreign Office announced that it had repeated its 
stern protest to Panama against the ‘‘inhuman and insincere maltreat- 
ment of Japanese”’. 

The Finance Minister announced in the Diet that increases in direct 
and indirect taxation were expected to yield 2,000 million yen additional 
revenue, andthe primary purpose was to “‘lower the standard of living 
of the people as much as possible, so as to divert surplus capital to 
industrial production’. 

Nov. 21.—The Diet closed its session after passing unanimously 
13 Government Bills, including the Budget appropriations of 4,315 
million yen. The Prime Minister, after reading a Message from the 
Emperor expressing satisfaction with the Diet’s work, paid a tribute 
to the way in which it had “‘reflected the burning conviction of the 
people’, and said that ‘‘backed by the immutable determination of the 
people, as evidenced in this session, the Government are planning 
to redouble their efforts to cope with the situation, and are determined 
to push ahead in the prosecution of the national policy’’. 

Some of the papers, including Nichi Nichi, called on the Government 
to pass a new election law and hold a general election ‘‘to reflect the 
true will of the people’. 

Reports from Singapore stated that 2 Germans and a Yugo-slav 
belonging to the German News Agency in Tokyo had been arrested, 
charged with espionage, and that the German Embassy had protested, 
but without result. Also that the Tokyo office of the German State 
Railways had been raided and material giving information about 
Japanese war industries seized. (The normal business of the office had 
ceased for some time, and it was used for the distribution of Nazi 
propaganda, including films.) It was also stated that the Foreign 
Ministry had asked the German Embassy to move, because its premises 
overlooked new construction being carried out for the Ministry of 
War and the General Staff H.Q. 

Nov. 23.—General Ando, addressing a conference of the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association and business leaders, said the international 
situation surrounding the Japanese Empire was at the point of ex- 
plosion, but “Japan must prepare to meet the situation in such a 
manner as to gain victory without waging war. Thus she would win a 
victory over war.” 

The Vice-President of the Board of Information, in a broadcast, 
said the Empire and people had no choice but ‘‘to charge forward 
on their way, and if we run our heads against a stone wall we must 
break through it”. 
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The Finance Ministry announced that the goal of national savings 

had been raised to 17,000 million yen for the current year, to absorb 

new appropriations. The Ministry of Agriculture stated that the 

rice crop was estimated at about 55} million koku, with 8,390,000 

carried over from 1940 (the normal consumption was 80 million koku). 
‘ 


MANCHUKUO 


Nov. 19.—Japanese reports stated that a Soviet unit penetrated 
the frontier 25 miles north-west of Manchuli on Nov. 16, the frontier 
guards opened fire, killed one Russian, and captured 2. An energetic 
protest had been made to the Soviet Consul at Harbin on Nov. 18, 
stating that the action “had a deliberate military aim and was not 
comparable with previous frontier violations, which were due to 
errors’. 


MEXICO aa 


Nov. 19.—Conclusion of agreements with the United States and 
ending of oil dispute. (See U.S.A.) 


THE NETHERLANDS ’ 


Nov. 13.—It was learnt that the Germans had closed Leyden 
University. 

Nov. 18.—Information reached the Government that the death rate 
among Dutch Jews sent to Austria to a concentration camp was 
50 a week. They were forced to work in the lead mines under very 
bad conditions. 

Nov. 19.—Seyss-Inquart was reported to have stated at Cologne that 
Hitler wanted to absorb the Dutch as comrades with equal rights in 
Germany’s European territory. The Dutch belonged to the same race 
as the Germans, but had not developed in the same way. This fault 
had to be corrected. The control of the estuaries of the Scheldt and 
Rhine must be wrested from England, and, as Holland held this 
ocean gate for the Continent, she must be won over to the idea of the 
new order. There could be no question of independence or self-deter- 
mination; no State in Europe could be completely independent. The 
territory would be common property with a joint economic system, 
foreign policy, and defence. Equality between Germany and her vassal 
States would exist only in the field of spiritual and cultural activities. 

Nov. 20.—The Ministers of the Colonies and of Economics, Shipping, 
and Finance resigned and were succeeded by Dr. van Mook and Mr. 
Kerstebs. Both the new Ministers belonged to the Batavia Government, 
Dr. van Mook having led the delegation in the oil discussions with 
Japan. The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said the resigning Minisvers 


- held that they should have been consulted on all matters of Government 


policy, while he himself felt that in pursuing a determined war policy 
occasions might arise in which speedy decisions must be left to him. 
Nov. 24.—Announcement ve American and Brazilian action for the 
protection of the bauxite mines of Dutch Guiana. (See U.S.A.) The 
Prime Minister, broadcasting to the occupied territory, said the 
increasingly close co-operation between the United States, Britain, and 
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the Dutch East Indies had found a natural consequence in the protec- 
tion of their territories in the West Indies. Contingents of troops had 
been sent to Guiana, but it had been thought inadvisable to weaken 
still more the Dutch forces in Great Britain, kept in readiness for action 
in the struggle for liberation of the Mother Country. 


NEW ZEALAND . ‘ 


Nov. 21.—Mr. Duff Cooper arrived in Auckland to confer with the 
Government. 


NORWAY 

Nov. 15.—Terboven returned to Oslo from a visit to the Murmansk 
front accompanied by General Rediess, German head of the police in 
Norway. 

Nov. 17.—Swedish reports stated that the Germans were offering 
through the press employment in the German Army and seeking 
recruits for all the fighting services. Would-be officers had to become 
German citizens. 

The German authorities prohibited all fishing craft from going out 
between one hour before sunset and one hour after sunrise, on pain 
f sinking at sight. 


PANAMA 
Nov. 10.—The Government declared the Spanish Minister to be 


bersona non grata owing to a statement he made which was “‘insulting”’ 
to the nation. 


POLAND 

Nov. 13.—The Prime Minister stated (in Egypt) that the Polish 
forces in Great Britain and the Middle East numbered 48,000. 

Nov. 18.—Statement by the German Governor regarding the future 
‘{ Poland. (See Germany.) 


PORTUGAL 
Vov. 24.—More reinforcements left for the Azores. 


RUMANIA 


Nov. 11.—Preliminary results of a plebiscite held on Nov. 9 for or 
against Antonescu’s policy of collaboration with the Axis were 1,784,703 
votes for and 34 against, according to French reports. (The number 
entitled to vote was 3,700,000 odd.) 

Nov. 12.—The German News Agency reported that the assassin of 
Major Déhring, shot in Bucarest in January, had been condemned 
to death. 

Nov. 15.—Troops were reported (in Turkey) to have been sent to the 
Hungarian frontier, in an attempt by Antonescu to take the people’s 


attention from the war losses by reviving the Transylvanian grievances. 


(he killed in Russia were estimated to number 48,000 and the missing 
some 50,000. 
The Gestapo staff in the country was reported to be the largest 
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anywhere outside Germany and France. Daily executions of from 5 to 
8 persons were reported for sabotage. 


SWEDEN 

Nov. 13.—The U.S. Notes to Finland of Oct. 27 and 30 were pub- 
lished in Stockholm. The first declared that the continuation of 
hostilities would affect the official and economic relations between the 
U.S.A. and Finland, and said the United States held Finland respon- 
sible for not investigating the possibilities of peace after the conversa- 
tion of Aug. 18. If American supplies to the Soviet were attacked from 
Finnish territory a crisis would arise between the two countries. The 
second said the Finnish military operations were ‘“‘a direct threat to 
United States security’, and must be stopped if Finland wished 
to preserve America’s support. United States defence necessi- 
tated measures which, though taken with regret, were none the 
less inevitable. 


THAILAND 

Nov. 15.—The Cabinet created a supreme command for national 
defence, with the Prime Minister as C.-in-C. and the Minister of Defence 
as his deputy. 

Nov. 17.—Reports reached Bangkok that some 40 French gendarmes 
in Indo-China had violated the frontier in Pharatabong province, that 
shots were exchanged, and that 4 Thai police were wounded and a 
gendarme killed. 

The Government called up Territorials between 18 and 45. 

Nov. 20.—The Japanese were reported to be asking for the right to 
use aerodromes in Bangkok and in the eastern part of the country, 
and to be supplied with petrol by the local authorities. 

Nov. 21.—It was learnt that Mr. Ishii had arrived in Bangkok as 
Chancellor of the Japanese Legation, the staff of which had been 
increased, and included a Naval Attaché with the rank of rear-admiral.. 

The Bangkok wireless stated that the Government did not consider 
the arrival of Japanese warships in Saigon and the troop movements 
as COnstituting a menace to the country. 

Nov. 24.—Reports from Australia stated that Thailand was 
mobilizing all her resources on a war footing. 


TURKEY 

Nov. 13.—The Ministers of National Defence and of Communications 
resigned, and were succeeded by General Artunkal, formerly comman- 
dant of the Istanbul military zone, and M. Engin. 

A Rumanian trade delegation arrived in Ankara to put into opera- 
tion a trade agreement signed some time previously but held up 
owing to transport difficulties. 

Nov. 15.—Papen was reported to have told a correspondent of a 
Spanish paper in Ankara that the Russian campaign was difficult, but 
“Germany will win. She will, however, be exhausted and will demand 
an armistice. For this reason Germany insists on keeping Turkey 
neutral when mediation is required. Britain had better accept the 
armistice then because, with her territorial gains, Germany will be 
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the strongest country on the Continent. If she is forced to fight on, all 
the resources of the Continent will be gathered for the purpose, and the 
war will continue for sgveral years until the Reich wins’. 

In the Mediterranean Spain and Turkey would control the sea, and 
Turkey would also be allotted a sphere of interest in Syria and Iran. 
The peoples of Europe would be forced to co-operate with the new 
order; if they refused they would be starved into submission, and 
rebellion would be ruthlessly stamped out. 

He admitted that the scorched earth policy in Russia would result 
in Germany getting only 20 per cent of the Ukraine harvest in 1942 and 
it would take several years to get the Donetz coal mines back into full 
working order. 

Nov. 17.—The German press chief Schmidt arrived in Ankara with 
6 assistants. 

Nov. 22.—Schmidt left Ankara, having failed, it was understood, to 
indu¢e the Government to muzzle the pro-British press and prevent the 
publication of British news. 


U.S.A. 

Nov. 11.—The President, in an Armistice Day broadcast, said they 
were now able, better than in the past, to measure their indebtedness 
to those who died in 1918. They now knew that those men died to 
save their country from the terrible danger of that day; they knew this 
because they faced that danger once again. The danger in 1917 was 
real, and the sacrifice of those who died averted it. This was now 
forgotten by the people who asked the veterans of World War No. 1 

“What did it get you?” Because their armies were victorious they 
demanded why they had fought, but if they had lost “there would not 
have been a man or woman in America who would have wondered why 
the war was fought. ... We would have known why liberty is worth 
defending, as those alone whose liberty is lost can know it. ... Whatever 
we know, or thought we knew a few years or months ago, we know 
now that the danger of neutrality and tyranny and slavery to freedom- 
loving peoples can be real and terrible. We know why those men 
fought to keep our freedom—and why the wars that saved the peoples’ 
liberties are wars worth fighting and worth winning, and at any price.”’ 

They knew now, from the fate of the French and the other con- 
quered peoples, that it was, in literal truth, to make the world safe for 
democracy that they took up arms in 1917. “And if, by some fault of 
ours. ..its safety has again been threatened, then the obligation and 
the duty are ours. It is in our charge now... to see to it that those 
dead shall not have died in vain. The cynics and doubters forgot that 
liberty and freedom and democracy were so very precious, and that 
you did not fight to win them once, and stop. They were the prizes 
awarded only to those people who also kept on fighting in order to 
hold them.” 

Mr. Welles, speaking at the tomb of President Wilson, said: ‘‘At any 
moment war may be forced upon us by that criminal paranoiac Hitler 
or by Japan”, and urged America not to stand aloof once more from 
all effective and practical forms of international concert “wherein our 
participation could ensure the maintenance of a peaceful world in 
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which to live safely.’’ In the Far East the same forces of conquest 
under a different guise were menacing the safety of all nations border- 
ing on the Pacific. “ 

Col. Knox stated at Providence that they had been long-suffering 
and patient towards Japan, but the time had come when to go further 
would mean that their forbearance would be misunderstood. Grave 
questions were about to be decided; “the hour of decision is here’. 

The National Defence Mediation Board recommended the main- 
tenance of the status quo in a time of emergency, and thus rejected 
the demand of the United Mine Workers’ Union for a ‘closed shop”’ 
in the “‘captive’’ mines. 

The two representatives of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
on the Defence Mediation Board resigned. 

Mr. George Brandt was appointed Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin. 

Finland’s reply to the U.S. Note. (See Finland.) 

Nov. 12.—The Attorney General told the press that the Dept. of 
Justice had completed preparations for the control of aliens of “any 
enemy country’. He said that large groups of Japanese, chiefly from 
the West Coast, had come to the.Dept. to express their concern and to 
profess their loyalty to the United States. 

The C.I.0. Labour consultant at the Office of Production Manage- 
ment resigned. The President asked the 3 C.1.O. leaders (Messrs. 
Lewis, Murray, and Kennedy) and the heads of the 3 major steel 
companies to confer with him. 

Five brotherhoods of the railway operating employees ordered their 
350,000 members to strike progressively between Dec. 7 and 9. (They 
were demanding a wage increase of 30 per cent.) 

Mr. Hull told the press, as to Finland, that the basic issue was upon 
the question whether Finland intended to continue fighting to a point 
at which she would become an actual partner of Germany. He said 
he had asked M. Procope whether Finland would aid Germany in 
blockading British and U.S. supplies to Russia through Murmansk 
and Archangel. 

Nov. 13.—The House of Representatives, by 212 votes to 194, 
passed the Bill repealing the provisions of the Neutrality Act prohibit- 
ing the arming of merchant ships and banning voyages to the war 
zones or belligerent ports. President Roosevelt sent a letter to the 
Speaker before the vote, reminding the House that it was acting on the 
eve of crucial negotiations with the mine workers and steel companies 
and declaring that failure to pass the Bill would “of course cause 
rejoicing in the Axis countries’ and would “bolster the aggressive 
steps and intentions in Germany and in other well-known aggressor 
nations under the leadership of Hitler’. It would also affect the effort 
to produce all America possibly could, for “‘strikes and stoppages would 
become less serious in the mind of the public’. 

Mr. Hull also sent a letter saying he would be neglecting the respon- 
sibility of his office if he did not state that there was imperative need 
for the passage of the Bill. Twenty-two Republicans voted for the 
Bill, and 53 Democrats against it. 

The 14 unions of non-operating* railway workers rejected the 
recommendations of the President’s Emergency Board for the 
settlement of their wage dispute. (They had asked for increases of 30 
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to 34 cents an hour and 2 weeks’ holiday with pay. The Board recom- 
mended an increase of 94 cents and one week’s holiday. The workers 
numbered between 800,000 and 900,000.) 
ger om of Notes of Oct. 27 and 30 to Finland. (See Sweden.) 

\ov. 14.—The Maritime Commission stated that ‘‘no large immediate 
shift” of American merchantmen to the North Atlantic route should be 
expected; the number thus used would be about 3 a week. The con- 
struction rate was now 3 a week, and in 1942 would be one a day. 

Col. Knox told the press that the United States was the only country 
which could supply crews for the large number of cargo ships now being 
built; Britain was already suffering from a shortage of man-power. 

[he President conferred with representatives of the steel companies 
and of the United Mine Workers and told them that the defence of the 
country and of the Western Hemisphere was at stake, and the con- 
tinuance of the defence programme at top-speed was essential. It was 
his ‘indisputable obligation” to see that coal production went on. The 
epresentatives of the companies and the workers agreed to resume 
negotiations without stopping work. 

Nov. 15.—Mr. Kurusu, the Japanese envoy, arrived in Washington, 
and told the press that ‘‘so long as there exists sympathy on the part 
of the American people for Japan” he thought he still had a fighting 
chance to make a success of his mission. Mr. Harriman left for Lisbon 
and London, and told the press that enormous supplies were going to 
Russia from England, as well as from the United States. 

Officials of the United Mineworkers ordered the workers in the 
‘captive’ mines to cease work at midnight, and threatened to call out 
all their 40,000 members in the soft coal mines. This followed 2 days’ 
discussion with representatives of the steel companies. 

Nov. 16.—Mr. Lewis conferred with the owners and announced late 
at night that no agreement had been reached and the 53,000 miners 
would not go to work next morning. 

Nov. 17.—The President signed the Bill revising the Neutrality Act. 
He afterwards received Mr. Kurusu and Admiral Nomura, with Mr. 
Hull present. The White House announced subsequently that the 
President was sending to Congress requests for appropriations of nearly 
$7,000 million for the Army. 

The Navy Dept. announced that a German vessel found sailing 
under U.S. colours in the South Atlantic on Nov. 6 and stopped and 
seized had just been brought into San Juan, Puerto Rico, by warships, 
and proved to be the Odenwald, bound from Yokohama to Bordeaux 
with over 3,000 tons of rubber, motor-car tyres, and bags of rice, etc. 
When intercepted the vessel, which was using the name Willmoto, was 
biown up by her crew, but a boarding party prevented any serious 
damage being done, the explosives used by the crew not having been 
effective in rendering her unseaworthy. 

The strike in the “captive’’ mines began, 53,000 men absentirig 
themselves, while some 5,000 in the West Virginia commercial soft 
coal mines struck in sympathy. 

Senator Connally, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
= oduced a Bill to permit the President to take over the plants where 

e strikes threatened delay in defence production. 

"Nee 18.—The Congress of Industrial Organisations, meeting at 
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Detroit, passed unanimously a resolution supporting President Roose- 
velt’s policy of aid to Britain, Russia, and China. A message was 
received from him pointing out that “‘unless our freedom is protected 
from Hitlerism free trade unions will vanish. To protect them, our 
defence programme must be all out at all times. We need guns, tanks, 
’planes, and ships. . . .”” He also said: ““The enslaved workers look to their 
American brothers for the production of weapons which will make 
them free again.” 

Some 14,000 miners in Pennsylvania and Western Virginia stopped 
work in sympathy with the “‘captive’’ mines. 

Nov. 19.—The Vichy Ambassador called at the State Dept. to ask 
whether a decision had been reached on his request to buy food in the 
United States. He was told that the answer must await a clarification 
of the situation in France. 

The Government signed a series of agreements with Mexico for the 
settlement of all major questions, comprising (1) an arrangement 
for the settlement of the oil question; -(2) the payment by Mexico 
of $40 million in full settlement of general and agrarian claims by 
American citizens; (3) an announcement that a trade agreement 
would be negotiated; (4) an agreement providing for financial aid to 
Mexico to stabilize the peso; (5) an agreement to buy silver and make 
loans for highways. 

The oil agreement provided that each Government would appoint 
an expert to value the seized properties and to determine the just 
compensation to be paid. The Mexican Government would make a 
cash deposit of $9 million to be held pending the determination of the 
value of the American interests. 

President Roosevelt sent letters to the steel companies owning the 
captive mines and to the representatives of the United Mine Workers 
appealing to them either to let the matter of the closed shop remain in 
the status quo for the period of national emergency, or submit it to 
arbitration, agreeing in advance to accept the decision for the same 
period without prejudice to their rights in future. He said that work 
must be resumed, and ‘‘for the common good, for the maintenance of 
defence production, it is imperative that one of these alternatives be 
chosen and faithfully performed’’. 

Mr. John Lewis wrote to the President saying that personally he 
rejected his suggestions, but that the United Mine Workers could not 
formally reply before the policy committee had met on Nov. 22. The 
U.S. Steel Company agreed to accept either alternative. 

The number of miners out in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky was reported to be 52,000, representing a reduction in output 
of 250,000 tons daily. 

One of the largest steel companies shut down some of its furnaces. 

Nov. 20.—A statement issued in Washington described General 
Weygand’s removal as due to Vichy’s acquiescence in ‘‘an expressed 
demand by Hitler’, and as permitting German control over French 
authority entirely outside the provisions of the armistice. American 
policy towards France was accordingly being reviewed, and all plans 
for economic assistance to North Africa were suspended. 

Nov. 21.—The 35,000-ton battleship Indiana was launched, 6 months 
ahead of schedule. The production of soft coal was estimated to have 
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been reduced 50 per cent by stoppages of work in more commercial 
mines. 

The Secretary of State signed an agreement admitting Iceland as a 
beneficiary under the Lease-Lend Act. 

Nov. 22.—Mr. Hull called a conference of the British and Chinese 
Ambassadors and the Australian and Netherlands Ministers. Lord 
Halifax said afterwards that complete harmony existed between 
the five Powers in their attitude to the Pacific problem, and the British 
Government had full confidence in Mr. Hull’s handling of affairs. 

(he Chinese Ambassador said he had ‘“‘no fear of anything and no 
ause for alarm’”’. 

lhe policy committee of the United Mine Workers accepted President 
Roosevelt’s proposal to gubmit the closed shop dispute to arbitration. 
[he miners were ordered to return to work. The President appointed 
an arbitration board of 3, with Mr. Lewis representing the mine 
workers, 

The President’s Secretary announced that information had reached 
him that Hitler was planning a European conference to take place 
in December or January: invitations would be restricted to the 
European Powers, excluding Great Britain. Mr. Early stated that the 
reason for the move was that ‘‘Germany is going to be forced by the 
losses in Russia and the depletion of reserves to summon such a 
onference. The idea is to dress up some high-sounding formula of 
economic rehabilitation and the restoration of independence for all 
European nations, carefully providing for leaving the door open for 
German violations later on, and for German control of all these 
Governments in practice... .” 

Nov. 24.—It was announced in Washington that, at the request of the 
Dutch Government, the U.S. and Brazilian Governments would co- 
operate in the protection of the bauxite mines in Dutch Guiana. A 
contingent of the Army would be sent there to co-operate with the 
Dutch forces. In normal times additional Dutch troops would have been 
sent there, but “‘in view of the present situation in the south-west 
Pacific it was thought inadvisable to follow that course’. The Brazilian 
Government would observe special military vigilance on their side of 
the frontier, and would send a mission to Paramaribo to exchange 
information and concert other measures of protection. 

The statement added that the mines furnished upwards of 60 per 
cent of the bauxite requirements of the United States. The contingent 
of American troops would be withdrawn as soon as the present danger 
to the mines was removed, and, at the latest, at the conclusion of 
hostilities. 

The Free French delegation announced that President Roosevelt had 

authorized Lease-Lend aid to General de Gaulle’s forces, on the ground 
that the territory controlled by them was “vital to the defence of the 
United States’. 


U.S.S.R. 

Nov. 11.—The Council of Peoples’ Commissars appointed M. Litvinov 
Deputy Commissar of Foreign Affairs. It was announced that Sir 
Walter Monckton and M. Lozovsky had the previous day completed 
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their discussions on measures for closer co-operation on questions of 
interest to the British Ministry of Information and the Soviet Informa- 
tion Bureau. 


Nov. 13.—Izvestia said of Mr. Churchill’s speech that the confidence 
of the British people in final victory was based on real facts and on the 
sober evaluation of the growing forces of the anti-Hitler coalition. 
There were many indications that Hitler was trying to find ways to 
deceive British vigilance and offer Britain separate peace negotiations. 
The suspicious and fussy activity of German diplomats in neutral 
countries was seen through by Mr. Churchill’s penetrating mind. His 
firm statement that Britain would not negotiate with any representative 
of the Nazi régime in Germany dealt a heavy blow to Hitler’s plans, and 
expressed the manful determination of the British people to fight 
Hitlerite Germany until complete victory. 


Nov. 14.—The Moscow radio, in a broadcast to Poland, said: “Let us 
pay tribute to the British Air Force . . . let them keep on striking at the 
accursed beasts. Glory, too, to the British sailors. They stand on guard, 
and to the fighters for freedom they bring tanks, munitions, and grain. 
We greet the British Army. We got to know it in Iran, and we will 
meet it again in Germany.” 

Nov. 15.—The Government rejected the Japanese protest against 
the alleged floating Russian mines in the Sea of Japan responsible, 
according to the Japanese, for the loss of the Kehi Maru. 


Nov. 18.—The Foreign Commissariat,issued a communiqué regarding 
Finland’s reply to the U.S. Government. It accused Finland of “blatant 
distortion and malicious fabrication’’, and said her Note reached the 
acme of falsity when it stated that it was not Finland who, jointly with 
Germany, attacked the Soviet Union, and that it was not Finland who 
violated the peace treaty with the Soviet, but that the Soviet Union 
allegedly attacked Finland. 


Nov. 19.—Report of frontier incident near Manchuli. (See Man 
chukuo.) 

Nov. 21.—The Tass Agency stated that the Japanese report of the 
incidefit on Nov. 16 did not correspond to the facts and that ‘‘no group 
of Soviet soldiers violated the Manchurian frontier’. 

Nov. 23.—The press published photographs of a group of British 
tanks on the road to the front. M. Lozovsky stated that the Germans 
would not be able to stabilize the eastern front for the winter. They 
still had some reserves, but they would soon be exhausted, as the Red 
Army did not intend to give the Germans one minute’s rest during the 
entire winter campaign. 

Nov. 24.—M. Kalinin, in an article in Soviet War News, said that on 
a considerable part of their territory the enemy was destroying their 
achievements of 20 years and was annihilating the people who made 
them possible. When the enemy attacked a territory, he said: “Our 
leading executives must give up their work of building and become 
relentless destroyers of all the riches we have created, lest they fall 
into the enemy’s hands. . . . There can be no compromise on this point, 
nor the least sign of pity in destroying what has been created by our 
own labour... .”’ 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

Nov. 11.—Axis communiqués published in the Yugoslav and Hun- 
garian papers gave the number of persons executed in the country in 
September and October as 893. 

Nov. 12.—An Italian official statement announced the release of all 
the Croat prisoners of war (2,480 in number) captured by the Italians. 

The Novo Vreme reported that over 900 “Communists” had been 
killed in the first week of November in fights between Serb guerrillas 
and Government troops. Apart from this some persons were executed 
by the Germans. The Mayor of Belgrade was reported to have broad- 
cast an appeal stating that the Serb “terrorists” were trying to starve 
out Belgrade. There was no transport available as the result of their 
activities and food could not be brought in. Not a single bushel of 
wheat had reached the city since the harvest. 

Nov. 15.—The Government (in London) received information that 
some 2,300 civilians, including boys of’16 and 17, had been shot by the 
Germans at Kragujevac in the past 2 weeks as reprisal for the killing 
of 26 German soldiers. 

Nov. 16.—Turkish reports stated that the Germans were turning 
the Yugoslav wounded out of the hospitals to make room for some 
45,000 German wounded from Russia. The patriot forces led by Col. 
Mihailovitch were stated to be growing daily, many ex-regular 
soldiers joining them, including men who deserted with their arms, 
from the force recruited by General Neditch. They had begun an 
ofiensive against a series of enemy garrisons throughout the country. 
The Neditch Government complained that women teachers, girl 
students, peasant women, and housewives were fighting side by side 
with the men in this “criminal spirit’ revolt, which “‘imperils the 
country’s future welfare with the new European order’’. 

Nov. 17.—Reports reaching Palestine stated that during Nov. 15-16 
fighting occurred at Lebane, south of Nish, in which a Serbian battalion 
wiped out a German column of 320 men sent to deal with it. 

Nov. 19.—Fighting was going on in the central and eastern parts of 
Serbia according to reports reaching Turkey, and regular battles had 
been fought at Kraguyevatz, Pojarevatz, and Kurushevatz. The 
regular troops began to fight in earnest after negotiations between 
General Neditch and Col. Mihailovitch had broken down owing to the 
latter making the condition that the Germans should leave the country 
before he would stop fighting. 

The Germans were stated to have authorized Neditch to levy 40,000 
men, but only 4,000 Serbians could be found to join the force and they 
were officered by foreigners. The Germans then took matters over, and 
sent 3 divisions into the country. They alsq arrested and shot many 
persons as hostages, and in Belgrade thousands of men of the educated 
classes were arrested. Estimates based on German announcements of 
the hostages executed showed that over 5,000 had been shot in the 
past 3 months. 
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Japan’s Purpose in Asia 
by SiR FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.1I. 
Price 1s. net 





This booklet is issued as a companion piece to Europe Under 
Hitler, and is designed to give the ordinary reader an account of 
the position, problems, and policy of Japan in the new circumstances 
created by the war. The setting is two-fold: (a) that of the Sino- 
Japanese War, and (+) that of the war in Europe. But, since the 
story of Japan’s relations with China has been fully told in the new 
edition of China and Japan,' the treatment mainly follows the 
title, and the Chinese factor in the Far Eastern situation only 
appears as incideutal to the main story of Japan’s self-chosen 
mission in Asia. 

It describes how Japan entered the circle of Great Powers in the 
nineteenth century, estimates the part played by her own policy, 
Z her resources, and her geographical position in giving her the title 
of a Great Power, and depicts her behaviour in the game of high 
politics during the past fifty years. In the brief historical introduc- 
tion the reasons for her choice of Great Britain as her partner in the 
4 Anglo-Japanese Alliance (1g02-22) are succinctly stated; and, 
of coming to contemporary events, the causes of Japan’s estrangement 
from Great Britain and the United States alike are examined. Her 
‘ relations with the Soviet Union are also described. This is necessary 
. in order to show how and why Japan left the company of the 
‘i Western Democracies, signed the Anti-Comintern Pact in 1937, and 
q joined the Axis in 1940. Thereafter her recent policy in the Far 
% East, both in North China and in Indo-China and Thailand, is 

4 briefly described; and the booklet seeks to show how her action in 

48 these regions is designed to make her the leading power in Fast 
te Asia. 
" This leads to an appraisal of Japan’s purpose in the so-called 
‘Mutual Prosperity Sphere’. Her threefold aim in seeking to 
(s establish the ‘Sphere’—political, economic, and strategic—is clear!) 
i set forth. But since the pursuit of this aim brings her to the brink 
of a greater war in the Pacific with Britain and the United States, 
the booklet makes an appreciation of her capacity, both in her 
strength and in her vulnerability, to conduct war on this scale. Its 
final section describes the Pacific Ocean as a theatre of war, giving 
a bird’s-eye view of the strategic position therein, of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, the British Empire, and Japan. 

1Chatham House Information Papers, No. 21a. 3rd (revised) edition. October 
1941. Price 4s. 6d. net. 
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